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The jeweled ornament for daytime wear has been the sulyect of much careful con- 
sideration by Black, Starr > Frost designers. ~- Among the individual pieces 


they have created is the diamond and crystal buckle, adapted to etther hat or frock. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS -: FIFTH AVE., COR. 48TH STREET 
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Frocks of 
Garden ‘Print Silk 
cAre Smart— 





and only 


$29.50! 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, 


DECEMBER 30, THROUGH SATURDAY, JANUARY 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 


curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Many theatres will have special matinées 
during New Year’s week, but managers’ 


plans were not complete as we went to press. 
Consult daily papers. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the four 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Anp So to Bep: (Bijou, 45, W.)—Wherein 
Mrs. Pepys takes the domestic reins. 

Tue Basy Cyctone: ‘(Henry Miller’s, 43, 
E.)—Grant Mitchell, two ladies, and a 
Pekinese twined into an amusing comedy. 

Broapway: (Broadhurst, 44, W.)—Young 
love copes with bootieggers behind the 
bright lights of a cabaret. 

BuRLESQUE: (Plymouth, 45, W.)—Two bur- 
lesquers in the throes of a troubled ro- 
mance. 

Civic Repertory THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.) —“The Three Sisters” (Fri., Dec. 
30, and Thurs., Jan. 5)—Russians let their 
emotions run riot. . . . “Twelfth Night” 
(Sat. Morn., Dec. 31, at 10:30, and Sat. 
Mat., Jan. 7)—Special performances of 
Shakespeare. ; “2x25” (Sat. Met., 
Dec. Wed. Mat., Jan. 4, and Fri., Jan. 
6)— F pea Danish madness... . “La Lo- 
candiera” (Sat. Eve., Dec. 31)—Funny 
business by our forefathers. . “The 
Cradle Song” (Mon. and Wed., Jan. 2 and 
4)—Touching and tender. “The Good 
Hope” (Tues. and Sat., Jan. "3 and 7)— 
Down in the sea in ships. 

Tue ComMaNp TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Naughty humor loose in the French Em- 
bassy in Madrid. With Mary Nash and 

3asil Rathbone. ' 

Cogvette: (Maxine Elliott, 39, E.)—Superb 
acting by Helen Hayes ‘and Elliot Cabot 
in a play which runs trom high comedy to 
deep tragedy. 

THE Doctor's DitemMa: (Guild, 52, W. 

2:20 and 8:20 p.m. )—Shaw’ s gruesome 
comedy of the medical profession very well 


done by the Theatre Guild. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

DracuLa: (Fulton, 46, W.)—This horror 
play from Bram Stoker’s novel will send 
shudders down your spine. 

An ENEMY OF THE PEopLE: (Hampden’s, 
3’;way above . Not plaved Wed., Thurs., 
or Fri., Jan. 4, and 6. See “Hamlet”’ be- 


low.) —Walter Hampden in a fine produc- 
tion of Ibsen’s great plz iy. 
ZscaPpE: (Booth, 45, W. )-—-Galowerthy pre- 
sents a nice problem involving an escaping 





(Biltmore, 47, W.)—Billie 


THE Marguise: 
in one of those 


Burke quite charming 
dainty trifles. 

NIGHTsTICK: (George M. Cohan, B’way at 
43, from Jan. 2.)—The police finally 
triumph in this excellent crime melodrama. 

THE NINETEENTH HOLE: (George M. Cohan, 
B’way at 43. Must move Jan. 2. Having 
trouble finding a new theatre.)—Golf com- 
edy by and with Frank Craven. 


JW 


Ferenc 
Molnar 





and 8:40 


W. 2:40 
P.M.)—A clamorous study ‘of the tribula- 
tions of negro life, by the Theatre Guild. 


Porcy: (Republic, 42, 


Tue Racket: (Ambassador, 49, W.)—A 
gang leader and a police captain duel ex- 
citingly against a background of Chicago 
corruption. 

REINHARDT’S Company: (Century, Cent. Pk. 
W. at 62. Moving Jan. 2—theatre and play 
uncertain.) —An eli iborate production, in 
German, of “Danton’s Death.” 

Tue Roap to ROME: (Playhouse, 48, E. 
Closing Sat., Jan. 7. )—Hannibal pauses by 
the wayside on finds Jane Cowl a reason 
for not taking Rome. 


THE SHANNONS OF Broapway : (Martin Beck, 


7) 


A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.)—Wisecracks around the Round Table. 
From Mark Twain’s fantasy. 

Detmar’s ReEvets: (Shubert, 44, W. 8:15 
P.M.)—A good routine revue, leaning to 
wards burlesque. 

THe Five O’Crock Girt: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—Mary Eaton in our smartest musical 
comedy. 

Funny Face: (Alvin, 52, W.)—A_ good 
score, some excellent comedy, and the 
Astaires and Victor Moore. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: (Royale, 45, W. 
Closing Sat., Jan. 7.)—These excellent re- 
vivals are sponsored by Winthrop Ames 
—‘lIolanthe” (Mon., Jan. 2, Mat. and 
Eve.) . . “The Pirates of Penzance” 
(Thurs. Eve. only) “The Mikado” 
(Tues., Wed., Fri., Eves., and Wed 
and Sat. Mats.) 

GoLtpEN Dawn: (Hammerstein’s, 
53. 2:20 and 8:20 p.m.)—FEast 
the background for an operetta. 

Goop News: (46th Street. 46, W.)—Col- 
legiate comedy in a fast show. With Mary 
Lawlor and Inez Courtney. 

Hit tHe Deck! (Belasco, 44, E.)—‘“Shore 
Leave’ made into a good musical show 
With Louise Groody. 

Tue Love Catt: (Majestic, 44, W. y—Our 
noisiest operetta. Adapted from “Arizona.” 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)- 
Mostly Ed Wynn, but he should be enough 
for you. 

THe Merry MALoneEs: 


Sat. 


B’way at 
Africa as 


(Erlanger's, 44, W. 


—A typical Cohan comedy, with George 
M. Cohan. 
My Marytanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59.)- 


The Civil War and Barbara Frietchie, b 
the Shuberts. 

Rio Rita: (Lyric, 42, W.)—Ada May and 
Bert Wheeler make fun in a lavish musica 
show of last year. 

TAKE THE AIR: (Waldorf, 50, 
Mahoney in a handsome, if 
musical comedy. 

ZiEGFELD Fo.tiyies: (New Amsterdam, 42 
W. Closing Sat., Jan. 7.)—Eddie Cantor 
and the glorified girlies. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concerts—‘ Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual 
ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Earl 
Carroll Theatre, 7 Ave. at 50, and Wint« 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


E.)—Will 
rather fla 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT 


Bootu THEATRE: (45, W.)—Performances 
every Sat. morning at. 10:30 until May 
“Beaut y and the Bez ast,”” Sat., Dec. 31, and 
Sat., Jan. 7. 


“The Man Who Works Magic”—With 





so With Leslie enaet, 

r ence peep (49th Street, 49, W. 8:40 8 Ave. at 45.)—Brilliant Al; ishes of wise- Keating, the magician. Winthrop Ames 
gong, he A a medy of two married women cracking by the Gleasons in a comedy of product ion. (Closing Fri., Jan. 6.) Per 
cok Bet Pt return of ~ he mutual vaudeville folk. tormances Sun., Jan. 1, at 8:30 p.m.; Mon 
ane pee : . THe TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, Tues., Thurs., and Fri. Mats. at 2:30 P.M 

Hamiet: (Hampden’s, B'w: ay above 62.)— E.)—Shakespeare’s farce transposed to the and Wed. Morn., at 10:30 

; = zz age of P With Basil S F >ERTORY THEATRE: a ee 
Wi: gh oe — a - . a porter oe _ ore Ellis. adua. With Basil Sydney and _ pe oa a AM wa . 

z C nurs., anc rl : er , cas , veritas Y 4 
_ me 4 va ss pr gg , Tue Triat or Mary Ducan: (National, 41 Fri., Dec. 30, at 11 a.m., “The Sleeping 
Se ey ee : W.)—Did Mary, or did she not, stab her Beauty,” and Fri. Aft., Dec. 30, at 2:30, 
ee 6 ee ae bass Pag ty gentleman friend? With Ann Harding. “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 

voce witht Ketestoien oth ‘Gee police and Pricer: (Little, 44, W.)- witch-girl of Epytn TortEen THEAt RE: (48, W.)—Tony 
almost covers up another's worthy aeolian the Carolina mountains in love with an Sarg’s Marionettes, “Ali Baba and the Fort) 

T me IRISH Piast iis (Gallo. 54. W.)—~Sean engineer. Beautifully played by Claiborne Thieves.” (Closing Mon., Jan. 2.) Pet 
ocr gl clang, Pacem: ie dhe tes : Foster. formances Fri., Sat., and Mon., Dec. 3 
ths gre s plays interestingly done by an WITH MUSIC 31, and Jan. 2, at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m 

rish company. H , ’ -M. al -M. 
. ge Sang : es ECKSCHER THEATRE: (1 E. 104.)—“Mr 

Tue Love Nest: (Comedy, 41, E.)—Robert Artists anp Movers: (Winter Garden, Scrooge,” from Dickens’ “Christmas Carol 
Sherwood’s dramatization of Ring Lard- B’way at 50.)—Florence M ack i 

TWO : y jorence oore, Jac Sat. Mat., Dec. 31 and Jan. 7, at 
ner’s bitter short story of a movie mag- Pearl, and Ted Lewis in a new edition of y 
nate’s marriage. With June Walker. this revue. (Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 2) 


p.M. Other plays to be given every Sat. 
afternoon throughout the winter. 


HippopROME: (6 Ave. at 43.)—Toytown— 
midgets frolicking in a tiny city—will 
be open daily from 11:30 a.m. to 10 P.M. 


through Sat., Jan. 7. 

NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE: (466 Grand.)— 
“Fleur and Blanchfleur,”” from an old 
Troubadour song, and “Harusaki” (games 
and ceremonies of Japanese New Year). 


at 3:30 p.m. on Fri., Dec. 30, and Sun.. 
Jan. 1 
PLtazA THEATRE: (Madison at 59.)—Motion 


pictures at 10:30 a.m.: Fri, Dec. 30, “Black 
Beauty”; Sat., Dec. 31, Douglas Fairbanks 
in “The Mark of Zorro.” 

[The Gilbert and Sullivan repertory and the 
Civic Repertory’s “Twelfth Night” are 
suitable for older children. They are listed 
above. ] 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates of opening should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 
Sue’s My Basy: (Globe, B’way at 46. Opens 

Jan. 2.)—Beatrice Lillie in a new musical 

comedy. Music and lyrics by Richard 

Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 

AppenpA—The following productions were 
due to,open too late for review in this issue: 
BEHOLD THE BripEGRoom: (Cort, 48, E.)— 

A play by George Kelly, with Judith An- 

derson. 


Bess You, Srtster: (Forrest, 49, W.)— 
Alice Brady in a new play about a lady 
evangelist. 

Tue Royat Famity: (Selwyn, 42, W.)—A 


oneine by George Kaufman and Edna Fer- 

ber. 

Suow Boat: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54.)—A 
musical comedy based on Edna Ferber’s 
book. Lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd; 
music by Jerome Kern. 

Venus: (Masque, 45, W.)—Rachel Crothers’ 
play, with Cissie Loftus, Patricia Collinge, 
and Tyrone Power. 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances are 
daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sun- 
day at 3. Titles are listed alphabetically.) 
bi Gaucuo: (Liberty, 42, W.)—Douglas 
Fairbanks below par in a beautiful picture. 

Tue Jazz Sincer: (Warner’s, B’way at 52. 
2:45 and 8:45 p.m.)—A dull picture re- 
deemed by Al Jolson on the Vitaphone. 

Man, Woman, AND Stn: (Lexington, Lex- 
ington at £1. Sun.’and Mon., Jan. 1 and 2. 
Performances from 1:20 p.m.)—Dirty 
work in a newspaper office. With John 
Gilbert and Jeanne Eagels. 

Tue Private Lire or HELEN oF Troy: 
(Globe, B’way at 46.)—Satire and bur- 
lesque that should amuse you. Hardly any 
Erskine. 

Wincs: (Criterion, B’way at 44.)—War in 
the air beautifully staged, but a poor story 
to go with it. 
The following, 

are also recommended: 

way,’ “East Side, West Side,”’ “The Last 

Waltz,” “Les Misérables,” “Spring Fever,” 

“Tell It to Sweeney,” “The Wizard,” and 

“Underworld.” 

Note: Gilda Gray appears on the stage in 
unusual dances and on the screen in “The 
Devil Dancer” (which is not so good) at 
the Rivoli, B’way at 49. Performances 
from 10:15 a.m. daily. 


if you run across them, 
“Angel of Broad- 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


Circus: (Strand, B’way at 47. Opens 
Jan. 6, at midnight.)—Charlie Chaplin 
“The Gold Rush.” 


THE 
Fri., 
in his first picture since 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


“Better dress, but not obligatory. 

THE AMBASSADEURS, 146 W. 57.—Another 
Parisian night club has opened on the site 
of the old Perroquet de Paris. 

\MBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—A strictly 
Park Avenue atmosphere.* 

BARNEY'S, 85 W. 3.—A good, 
place. 

CHez FLORENCE, 


noisy meeting 


117 W. 48.—Florence of 





GOINGS ON 
ABOUT TOWN 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS 
DECEMBER 30, THROUGH 


FROM FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 7.] 
Paris here with colored entertainment. 


Not for débutantes. 

CLus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Moss and Fon- 
tana dance for a smart after-theatre 
crowd.* 

Crus Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—Eleanor Am- 
brose Maurice and Sabin are at this fa- 
vorite standby.* 

Crus Montmartre, B’way at 50.—Emil 
Coleman’s orchestra in a pleasant country 
club atmosphere.* 

Crus RicuMan, 157 W. 56.—Which is really 
George Olsen’ s—and better than ever.* 
Heicu-Ho, 35 E. 53.—Don Dickerman’s new 
supper club is now open on the site of the 

old Lido Venice.* 

Vitta VENtIcE, 10 E. 60.—Formal dress re- 
quired in a collegiate atmosphere. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—We list only a few 
of the more interesting of this type—there 
are a dozen or more. Chez Helen Morgan, 
54, E. of B'way, is the most popular this 
season. ... Casa Lopez has reopened on 
the site of the old Plantation, B’way at 50. 

Durante, Clayton, and Jackson are back 
at the Parody Club, 48, W. of B’way... 
Texas Guinan is now at the Salon Royal, 
58, W. of B’way. 

GREENWICH VILLAGE—The County Fair, 54 
E. 9, and Mori’s, 114 Bleecker, are wise 
choices for Village informality, low cou- 
vert, and all that. 

Har_teM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134; Small’s, across the street; The Nest. 
169 W. 133; Club Ebony, 65 W. 129, and 
Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 131, are among the 
best. Go iate and do not dress. 

RusstaN ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53, and Katinka, 109 W. 49, are worth 
trying, especially Saturday nights. 








ART 
DespiAv—Beautiful sculpture of a French 
genius (closing Sat., Dec. 31): Brummer, 


27 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 
Picasso—Drawings by one of the best at it 
—also some French masters: Wildenstein, 
5 Ave. below 52. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 
Dove—A fine Modern with a lusty show of 


a new phase: Stieglitz, Room 303, Ander- 
son Galleries, Park Ave. at 59. Open 9:30 
A.M. to’6 P.M.; Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 

Best AMERICAN— One of the big annual 
events, with such men as Dickinson, De- 
muth, Spencer, Kuniyoshi, etc.: Daniel, 
Madison above 57. Open 9 a.M. to 6 P.M. 


weekdays. 


Frencu Criasstcs—An interesting group of 
best French and Italian primitives: Rein- 
hardt Galleries, 5 Ave. at 57. Open 9 a.m. 


to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Moperns—At last a roof over their heads. 
New Museum dedicated to the living; New 
York University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. Open 
9 a.m. to 10 P.M. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 


RECITALS 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY: 


Carnegie Hall, Sun. Aft., 


3ENNO MOISEIWITSCH: 


Brilliant pianism. 
Jan. 1 


A poet plays old 
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Jan. 2. 


piano music. Town Hall, Mon. Aft., 
Carnegie 


Jascua Heiretz: Back again. 
Hall, Wed. Eve., Jan. 4. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
PHiILHARMONIC—Mengelberg conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Fri. Aft., Dec. 30 (2:30); Sat. 
Eve., Dec. 31. 
New York SymMpHony—Busch conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Dec. 31 pe 
eS. 


concert, conducted by Damrosch) : 
Eve., Jan. 6; Sat. Morn., Jan. 7, at 11 
(Children’s concert, conducted by Dam- 


rosch). Mecca Temple, Sun. Aft., Jan. 1 
LEAGUE OF ComposERS—Mengelberg conduct 
ing. Town Hall, Fri. Eve., Dec. 30. 
PHILADEL PHIA OrcuEestTrRa—Reiner conduct- 
ing Carnegie Hall, Tues. Eve., Jan. 3. 
Boston Sy MPHONY—-Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Thurs. Eve., Jan. 5, 
and Sat. Aft., Jan. 7. 
METROPOLITAN Museum Concert—Mannes 
conducting. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Sat. Eve., Jan. 7. 


CapitoL OrcHEstTRA—Mendoza_ conducting. 
Capitol Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 
11:30 


Roxy Orcurstra—Rapee conducting. Roxy 
Theatre, every Sun. Morn., at 11:30. 


OPERA 
MErropotttan Opera Company: (Perform- 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.)—Fri. Mat. 
Dec. 30, “Tosca” Fri. Eve., Dec. 30, 
“Lohengrin” Sat. Mat., Dec. 31, “La 
Prophéte”; Sat. Eve., Dec. 31, “Marta” 
Sun. Eve., Jan. 1, Opera Concert; Mon. 
Eve., Jan. 2, “The Barber of Seville.” 
(Schedule for later dates to be announced.) 


ON THE AIR 


PuHILHarmonic Concert—Conducted by Men- 
gelberg, Thurs., Jan. 5, at 8:25 P.M., over 
WOR. 


N. Y. Sympnony Concert—Conducted by 
Damrosch, Sat., Dec. 31 and Sat., Jan. 7, 
at 8 p.m. over WJZ. 

Cuicaco Civic Orera—Thurs., Jan. 5, at 10 
P.M. over WJZ 


JosEPH ag for Renin pianist, Sun., 
Jan. 1, at 7:15 p.m. over WJZ. 

Mary Lew 1s——Metropolitan Opera a. 
Sun., Jan. 1, at 9:15 p.m. over WEA 


WILL bie ae Jolson, Fred and aici 
Stone, and Paul Whiteman and his band, 


Wed., Jan. 4, at 10:30 p.m. over WEAF. 
SPORTS 

Hockey (ProresstonaL)—(AIl games at 

Mad. Sq. Garden, at 8:45 p.m.)—Sun., 
Jan. 1, N Americans vs. Boston. . . 
Tues., Jan. 3, N.Y. Rangers vs. Detroit. 

. . Thurs., Jan. 5, N.Y. Americans vs 
Pittsburgh. 

(CoLLEGIATE)—Dartmouth vs. McGill, 


Mad. Sq. 
P.M. 

Boxtnc—(At Mad. Sq. Garden. Preliminaries 
begin at 8:30 p.m.)—Tony Canzoneri vs. 
Bud Taylor, outstanding featherweights, 
Fri., Dec. 30. . . . Tommy Loughran vs 
Leo Lomski, for the light-heavyweight 
title, Fri., Jan. 6. 

Inpoor Poto—(At 51st Mach. Gun Armory, 
Mad. Ave. at 94. Matches start at 8 p.M.)— 
Sat., Dec. 31, Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club vs. Squadron A; The Riding Club vs 
Squadron A; Brooklyn Riding and Driving 
Club vs. Squadron A. ... Tues., Jan. 3, 
St. Paul’s School Alumni vs. All 


Garden, Wed., Jan. 4, at 8:30 


New 
York; Old Aiken Team vs. Squadron A. 


OTHER EVENTS 


AUTOMOBILE SHow—Big cars and little cars 
and many sizes in between. Opens Sat 
Jan. 7, at 2 p.m. Weekdays thereafter from 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Grand Central Palace 
Lexington at 47. 

Costume Batt—Another fancy oe 7 


for “artists.” W ner Hall, 119 E. 
New Year’s Eve., Sat., Dec. 31. 
OrreENTAL ExpositTIon——-The basement of 


Mad. Sq. Garden transformed into an East 

ern Bazaar. Closing Sat., Jan. 7. 
Note: Your last opportunity to see the exhi 
bition of old New York costumes (closing 
Tues., Jan. 3) on view at Museum of Cit) 
of New York (Gracie Mansion), foot o 
E. 88 St. Open from 11 a.m. to 5 P.M 
weekdays. Sun., 2 to 5 p.m. 
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Oshkosh Chief Wardrobe trunk, full size, 


on rollers, canvas covered,. . . $159.00 


Divided case of imported pigskin, opens out 
flat, 28 inches Se 6 chs 6 6s $69.50 


Imported russet cowhide kit bag, extra large 
size, cloth lined, 26 inches. . . . $74.50 


Matching set of a new leather, mustang, 
week-end case and Square hat box, with 
heavy moire lining . $34.50 and $29.50 























What a Life! — 


Your Baggage Leads— 


OF, doesn’t matter a great deal 


to your trunks and bags whether 
you are bound for the langorous 
South or the exhilarating North. 
They will be just as unceremon- 
iously dumped off and hurled 
~ about in Miami as in Montreal. 
Make sure your luggageis equal 
to the trip— buy it at Macy’s 
thereby acquiring smart, sturdy 
pieces at amazingly low prices! 


MACY’S 


34th St. and Broadway 
New York City 




















where are you going? 


palm beach---nassau--- and clothes! - - - we present a 
mediterranean - - - algiers --- collection of sunshine fash- 
morocco - -- california - - - ions more varied, more 
where the sun beautifal and more un- 

shines! usual than ever before. 


our palm beach shop, which has been 
greatly enlarged, opens january 6th. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


y | \ HE New Year looks bright for 
commercial aviation—but what 
about the future of drug stores! 

we to have another year of not 


$ 
7 


knowing 


\ 





you pay the soda 
counter man or buy a check from the 
cashier’s cage, and when! Some stores 
use one method, some another, and you 
never know. To the consumer this un- 
settled condition stands out as a minor 
stumbling block to human progress. 
lor ourself, we resent the check-in- 
idvance method, we find it 
highly embarrassing to approach a 
strange cashier lady (one who has 
nothing to do with our soda) and 
innounce that we want a check for a 
raspberry nut sundae with a dash of 
whipped cream. Suppose she were to 
vet the wrong And we 
resent checks anyway, it’s a 
wilful destruction of our national 
forests to make them and throw them 
way. We demand a Will Hays to 
egulate drug store procedure. This 
may not be a very important issue right 
now; but it will be mighty important 
when prohibition starts to take hold 
nd people begin drinking sodas. 


whether 


because 


impression 
because 


ROM time to time we try to bring 

forward suggestions designed to 
elp our readers in a business way. 
Usually they are pretty good: witness 
ur proposal, not long ago, that some- 
ne erect a building devoted to ath- 
letics. (From letters received we learn 


that this is being seriously considered 
by at least two promoters.) Well, our 
business opportunity suggestion for this 
= is that somebody ought to or- 

ganize a road company of “The Lad- 
der. 


M* COoOLIDGE states that he has 
given no thought to securing 
another position. That attitude is un- 
derstandable, but the President should 
be reminded (and we are the one to 
do it) that it is always much easier to 
get a job if you already have one. 
Business firms and organizations are 
very suspicious of any applicant who 
admits that he is unemployed. There 


wert? 





is always a question on the application 
blank which reads: ““What position do 
you now hold?” It would help a man 


along a lot if he could answer, “*Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 
UST how tenaciously the febrile 


note in literature and art has taken 
hold of helpless minds was made clear 
to us the other afternoon when we 
visited a worker in an office, just to 
bother him. Amid phone calls, amid 
this and that, he was nervously pawing 
over papers, picking up here, laying 
down there, a pitiful little figure in his 
so complex struggle against industrial 
activity. Suddenly he dropped every- 
thing and a look came to his eyes. 
Gazing wildly out the window, he 


pointed to a tremendous office building 
across the way, which rose dismally 
from the murk of the city. “Look,” he 


cried, feverishly, “see that mass of 

steel and brick—all based on what? 

Why, on sex!” He would have ex- 

plained it had we not seized him and 
oe Tv 


lo 


carried him bodily out to get a malted 
milk and a fresh start in life. 


EWS of the popularity of whip- 
4 pet racing in England has been 
drifting across the sea. There seems 
to be a strong likelihood that someone 
will take hold of the dog situation 
here and give the whippets a vogue. 
As we think the matter over, however, 
it comes to us that an American ver- 
sion of the sport might be an improve- 
ment. Why can not we in America 
give the sport a sort of native vigor? 
Throwing off traditions and mother 
country ties, why should we not intro- 





is = Ke 
duce Pekinese racing? A good track 


could be built in the grill room of any 
reputable hotel. 


Bryant Heath 


B RYANT PARK, we have discovered, 
is open to suspicion as a heath for 
witches. At least it has cats. They 
are mysterious and don’t lie in the sun 
like tabby cats and are invisible at all 
times save when a black-cloaked old 
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lady arrives with a little sack 
of liver and a bottle of milk. 
Then, at her call, they ma- 
terialize. It turns out that 
the cats went to Bryant Park 
to live when the square was 
all torn up and splotched with 
the tool houses and shanties 
of subway diggers. There 
were delicious scraps of food 
from dinner pails lying all 
around them. Now the heath 
is no longer at sixes and sevens 
and there are no more scraps. 
There is only the black- 
cloaked lady, who is Mrs. 
Ellen McLaughlin of Tenth 
Avenue. Every day she comes, 
as she has for many months, 
and at her call of “Kitty, 
come kitty,” the cats appear 
from somewhere — from 
about the statues and from 
under the kiosks and orange 
drink stands. This is like 
magic, for anyone else could 
call “kitty” for hours without 
bringing anything to pass except pos- 
sibly the appearance of the Industrial 
Squad from Headquarters. 

Mrs. McLaughlin herself is able 
to touch only one of the cats, a black 
fellow she calls Nigger, although she 
has a long acquaintance with another, 
a ruffan named Bitesome who has but 
one eye. Before he came over to Bry- 
ant Park for self-improvement he 
lived in Hell’s Kitchen and Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin knew him there. Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin reports that there used to be 
about twenty cats in the square but 
only half a dozen reside there now. 
She thinks the others have gone over 
further eastward, where there are 
some good excavations, 


Sesame 


HE heroine of this tale of the 

underworld always reaches the 
subway express just as the doors close 
quietly but firmly. The other eve- 
ning, being in just the mood for it, 
she began running toward the front 
of the train, beating upon all the 
doors she came to. Just before the ex- 
press moved out, one of them popped 
open. It was the motorman’s. He 
poked his head out and bowed the 
lady into his cab. 


A Roland for an Oliver 
_— montlis ago pieces began to 


appear here and there in print 


poking satire at cigarette advertise- 
ments, signed rather awkwardly, “The 
Tobacco Society for Voice Culture.” 
The use of anything but the attack di- 
rect did not seem, to one restlessly in- 
quisitive advertising man, the work of 
the usual anti-cigarette society, and he 
made inquiries. He now advises us 
that Mr. Henry Bern, who lives in 
West Eleventh Street, is the society. 
Mr. Bern is a real estate operator and 
he smokes cigarettes. He doesn’t be- 
lieve, though, that they do his vocal 
cords much good, and it annoyed him 
to see advertisements implying that 
concert singers and public speakers 
were benefited by them. He wrote a 
couple of letters to the papers about it, 
but this didn’t seem to put a stop to 
the advertisements. Hotter than ever, 
he thereupon decided to give the ciga- 
rette makers tit for tat in publi- 
city. 

Hiring a trio of professional writers 
he paid them—and still does, our in- 
formant says—to write satirical ar- 
ticles on the subject. These are sent 
free of charge to columnists, maga- 
zines and the like. Now and then 
something is printed. 


HROUGH dense lines of halted 
holiday traffic a hook and ladder 
fought its way up Fifth Avenue, its 
crew breezily intent on duty. The 
truck was very noisy and very red and 
as we paused to watch its dashing prog- 





“7 don’t care what he does 
—as long as he’s healthy.” 


ress, a lady at our side in the crowd 
spoke to her companion. “My,” she 
said, “doesn’t it look Christmassy!” 


Street Corner Cops 


ROM the deeps of the holiday 

sidewalks of Fifth Avenue, one 
afternoon last week, we saw a postman 
emerge waving on high a square white 
envelope bright with Christmas seals. 
Dropping his whistle, the traffic po- 
liceman (the one with the moustache, 
who stands at the corner of Thirty- 
fifth Street) tripped, more lightly and 
fantastically than we thought he 
could, over to the curb to claim his 
letter. 

Relating the charming interlude to 
a friend downtown, we were told that 
Mr. Bill Troler, who has a finger in 
the destiny of traffic at Fulton Street 
and Broadway, always carries half a 
dozen lollipops in his pocket. These 
he gives to the little maids from school 
—preferably the little brunette ones— 
that he helps across the street while 
traffic leans its chin on its hand. 

There is also at hand, just in time, 
the story of a Christmas shopper from 
Jersey who, becoming confused in 
midtown, approached the officer sta- 
tioned at Fifty-third Street and the 
Avenue. “Can you tell me where 
Abercrombie & Fitch is located?” he 
asked. The officer’s response was 
prompt and courteous. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “I’m a stranger here.” 
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Author 


HEN out of the dark at the 

Guild Theatre, where “Strange 
Interlude” and “Marco Millions” are 
being rehearsed, a brief suggestion 
comes from a quiet young man sit- 
ting alone, everyone is a bit surprised. 
The young man is Eugene O’Neill, 
who wrote the plays, and most of the 
time he slips in and out without any- 
one knowing about it. He has even 
sat silent while appreciable changes are 
made in his plays—always difficult to 
Only twice since he came to 
town (just for the plays, because he 
isn’t at home here) has he had much 
to say about them. Once he somewhat 
vehemently denied the contention that 
“Interlude,” being an hour or so long- 
er than the conventional play, is likely 
to be wearisome. He doesn’t believe 
anyone will notice that. On the other 
occasion he requested that a certain 
player be retained in one of the pro- 
ductions because he had acted in 
O’Neill plays when it was not easy 
to get actors to do so. 

O’Neill stops at a quiet hotel in 
the Forties and keeps much to him- 
self. He is appreciably annoyed by 
flattery and attention. One hears few 
persons call him by his first name. 
Among those who do 
are several ‘Times 
Square sightseeing bus 
proprietors, acquain- 
tances of other days; 
and, of course, no 
end of wandering 
sailors with whom he 
has shipped on one 
voyage or another 
have that privilege. 
He is seldom seen 
about Broadway, 
even though he was 
born at the corner of 
Broadway and Forty- 
third Street, where 
the Hotel Cadillac 
now stands, Recent- 
ly, at the behest of 
coaxing companions, 
he consented to make 
his first tour of the 
revues and _ night 
clubs. At its con- 
clusion he announced 
it would be his last. 
He likes to go, how- 
ever, to Madison 
Square Garden for 
the prize-fights and 
the six-day races, 


stage. 


forget the 


«  ..and don’t 


ingredients.” 


and one of the few persons he. is 
known to have expressed a desire to 
meet is Tex Rickard. 

The few who know him intimately 
deny the legend arising from the 
tragic note of his plays that he is 
morose and pessimistic. He is, as a 
matter of fact, an entertaining com- 
panion, they say, and takes delight in 
recounting droll stories with feeling 
and skill. He has always had a deep 
sense of the theatre, originating 
(everyone says of course) in the fact 
that his father was James O'Neill 
of “Monte Cristo” fame. The play- 
wright is married and he has two chil- 
dren. One of his daughters is named 
Oona. His own middle name, which 
he used to indicate with a G in his 
signature but no longer does, is Glad- 
stone. His plays now bring him a com- 
fortable income. The original scripts 
are all in his possession, where they 
remain despite offers for them report- 
ed to be as high as five figures. He is 
only thirty-nine, but his hair is begin- 
ning to gray, 


Sherwood Forest 
W: were astonished the other day 
in the Pennsylvania Station to 
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hear the horns of elfland faintly blow- 
ing. Come to find out, a nameless 
Robin Hood has been commissioned 
to blow an old-fashioned horn every 
day five minutes before the departure 
of the Broadway Limited. This has 


been going on for six months. 


What Every Adult Should 


Know 
NSURANCE salesmen have always 


been glamorous in our eyes, be- 
cause they go to places we wouldn’t 
dare go and face odds that would 
make us quail, While we were lunch- 
ing with one of these dare-devils last 
week (he had been in our psychology 
class at college) he unexpectedly con- 
fessed all. He told us that the reason 
it is possible to make what seem to 
be impossible sales is that the average 
man secretly believes he can argue the 
hide off any salesman, and likes to hear 
himself try. Once he starts arguing, 
he hangs himself. 

After listening to our friend’s dis- 
closures, we are in a position to reveal 
the cardinal principle for insulating 
oneself against insurance, It is: always 
make the wrong answer to the sales- 
man’s questions, which are all scientif- 
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ically designed to bring forth the an- 
swer Yes. Your salvation lies in say- 
ing No. He will, of course, expect 
you to take the soundness and the gen- 
eral worthiness of the idea of insur- 
ance for granted. This never comes 
into question. Then he will start off 
very candidly with some such disarm- 
ing question as this: 

“Now, Mr. Fish, as you know I 
have come to see you about insurance. 
I assume, sir, that a man of your busi- 
ness integrity has already made provi- 
sion against unforeseen circumstances, 
haven't you?” (You say Yes.) “Just 
as a matter of sound business sense 
you have created an estate for the pro- 
tection of your wife, havent you?” 
(You say Yes.) “Furthermore, I as- 
sume that you wish your son Roger 
to enjoy the educational advantages in 
life that he deserves, don’t you?” 
(Another Yes.) 

Well, if you say Yes to all these 
questions you are a goner because he 
has a whole string of others calling 
for affirmative answers which lead in- 
evitably to the execution of a policy. 
The only safe answer, as we said, is 
No. If you say No he will still go on 
trying to sell you insurance but he will 
be too stunned and dazed to accom- 
plish anything. 

A good variation is to say, when 
the salesman refers to your wife: “I 
left my wife last. week.” When he 
speaks of your son, who will soon be 
ready for college, bite your lips and 


say that unfortunately your marriage 
was childless. 

Our friend also informs us that in 
this business they no longer use the 
term “to sign” a thing; they say: “to 
write your name.” ‘The word “sign” 
has come to have a sinister tone. Don’t 
let this trick fool you—writing your 
name is just as binding. 


SCOUT who got separated from 

the Lewis and Clarke ex- 
pedition arrived back in town last 
week with tidings of our western 
states. He tells us that the photoplay 
“Annie Laurie” is being shown in the 
frontier opera houses under the title 
of “Ladies from Hell.” 


Social Limits 


HE investigator attempting to 

chart the present line of the 
trenches that separate the Upper East 
Side residential district from the tene- 
ment district that lies above it should 
go to Fifth Avenue at One Hundredth 
Street. The No Man’s Land beginning 
in that vicinity is an uneven strip, run- 
ning across the East Side from Fifth 
to Lexington. On Fifth, Society has 
found its Farthest North. The apart- 
ment houses have recently gained a 
footing beyond the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, once thought to be an impassable 
social barrier, and have established a 
sentinel in the 1200 block. Then 
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comes the Heckscher Foundation and 
a stylish new building on One Hun- 
dred and Seventh Street, a home for 
aged Jews. The last of these build- 
ings puts the quietus 
on Fifth Avenue at 
that point. It is a 


Dead Man’s Hill. 
Even that section 
of the battle-line 
above Ninety-sixth 


Street is precarious- 
ly supported, for 
the enemy are heav- 
ily massed. 

It is on Park 
that they fight hand 
to hand. No Man’s 
Land curves sharply 
down from One 
Hundred and Sec- 
ond on Fifth to 
Ninety-seventh on 
Madison and Ninety-sixth on Park— 
where the railroad-tracks emerge. 
There is the lovely Squadron A Ar- 
mory on your left as you stand looking 
north, against the wall of which babes 
and nurses sun themselves. Beyond 
that are cobblestones and the tracks. 
Then the terrain dips sharply, and a 
few blocks below is an open air push- 
cart market in full blast—a veritable 
marche des puces. Seldom does any 
vehicle come up or go down this hill; 
most of the houses on it are vacant— 
it is a true No Man’s Land. 

The fighting area sweeps east and 
south again in a sharp curve, until 
it reaches Lexington, about Ninety-fifth 
Street. “Tenements crowd against the 
eastern side of that upper reach of 
Park Avenue as they do against that 
still more remote reach of Fifth; and 
east of Lexington lies trouble. The 
few residents of East End Avenu 
close to the River at Eighty-seventh 
Street must cross Avenue A, First, 
Second, and Third Avenues befor 
they reach safety. Further south th 
eastward movement carries the good 
private house section to Second Ave- 





nue on Seventy-second and Seventy- 
first, even to First Avenue on Sixty- 
ninth. 
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Thats the situation at present. 
Fifth and Park have reached their 
absolute limit. A great deal of mop- 
ping-up needs to be done in the side- 
streets still, but those Avenues can go 
no further. 

It is up to Lexington. 


Prima Donnas 


N such bird circles as we occa- 
sionally grace we learn that the 
Blue Shell Par- 
rakeet is a fad 
again this year, 


more interested 
in the fact that 
Piping Bull- 
finches are still 
approvedin 
fashionable and 


artistic circles, as attested by the 
fact that Wanamaker’s sold all of 
the twenty-eight in its Christmas 
stock. The Piping Bullfinch is dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary bull- 
finch by the fact that it really learns 
to whistle tunes. These are largely 
Id German and French nursery mel- 
odies, because most of them are 
trained by patient souls in those coun- 
tries. Each has its repertory listed on 
its cage. If you did not see them in 
the bird stores it is because they are 
kept separate to safeguard these pro- 
grams. Left with other birds, they 
are apt to pick up the other birds’ notes. 
They are a little smaller than our 
robin, with plump, slate-colored bodies, 
black heads and buff-colored breasts, 
ind they cost seventy-five dollars each. 


but we are far 


A Boulevard of Books 


N some mysterious way, the old- 
book-shop atmosphere of Fourth 

Avenue below Fourteenth Street has 
remained unviolated by the great do- 
ings of the age. 

Even such modern affairs as Wana- 
maker’s, Hammacher - Schlemmer, 
traffic lights, and the marble post office 
on Thirteenth Street have not en- 
croached upon the row of old houses 
with a lot of dusty books in them. 
There are more bookstores there than 
ever. West Fifty-ninth Street, for 
so long considered Fourth Avenue’s 
most serious rival, is gradually declin- 
ing, not because the business has been 
bad, but because the buildings have 
been coming down. Perhaps it is the 
Bible House opposite Wanamaker’s 
and Cooper Union and the Choir and 
Chapter Houses of Grace Church that 
have preserved the curious virtue of 
the Fourth Avenue district. 

The downtown old-book section 
consists of a few famous stores, and 
so do the Madison Avenue specialty 

book sections; the Sixth Ave- 
nue book shops are scattered 
and hidden. It is only on 
Fourth that you can go from 
door to door and find them 
all bookstores; only there can 
you find the indigent biblio- 
phile in any real quantity or 
spot the old lady who has read 
“Alice in Wonderland” look- 
ing fora “set” of Lewis Car- 
roll. On Fourth Avenue no 
one cares whether you buy 
or not—and that’s always one of the 
characteristics of a true quarter. 

When it comes to “discoveries,” 
however, Fourth Avenue is not the 
place to go. According to those who 
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shop there regularly and who knew 
it when it was young, the days of 
the bargain are gone. If you pay two 
dollars for a book, the chances are that 
it is worth less rather than more. But 
there is one curious kind of second- 
hand book that you can still buy there, 
and that is the reviewer’s copy. Often 
it is sold second hand before it is sold 
first hand; for the miserable reviewer, 
in order to live at all, has to hurry off 
and sell for a quarter or fifty cents 
the book he has just reviewed. In that 
way they dribble into the stalls even 
before they are to be offered at Bren- 
tano’s. 


A Cab Warming 


NE of the interesting openings of 

the past week was that of the new 
taxicab of one Mr. Triferellio. When 
we stepped into it at Times Square we 
found the tonneau appointed with just 
the right homey touch. In a wire 
rack several current numbers of the 
best magazines were reposing, and at 
our right hand were matches, an 
opened package of cigarettes, and an 
ashtray. Our host explained that this 
was his first day out with the new 
car and that he was not 
to be outdone by Fifth 


Avenue shops in the j 
amenities on opening day. ~ 


—TuHE New YorKERsS 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS—-WHAT ? 


NE of the most serious ques- 

tions which I have decided to 

solve for this particular sea- 
son is “What to do with Christmas 
gifts?” My friends and relatives, 
who have recently been so kind as to 
remember me with mufflers, book- 
ends, etc., are doubtless often amazed 
at the rapidity with which these things 
disappear from around my neck (the 
mufflers, of course, because nobody 
but a great big homus boobus would 
wear a book-end there), and I 
can often imagine them muttering 
to themselves, “Why doesn’t he 
ever carry that combined cigarette 
holder and Cape Cod lighter I gave 
him?” 

Well, daisies won’t tell. But dai- 
sies, like the cat who bit John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., are often “all too 
human,” and this year I am going to 
“tell.” And in the telling I may be 
able to help some of my readers who 
are similarly distressed as to the proper 
disposal of some of the more or less 
unwelcome fruit which falls from 
the lap of the Christmas tree. 

In the first place, goldfish. Many, 
many, many times have I seen my poor 
mother almost driven out of her mind 
by worry over what to do with the 
eight goldfish which Uncle Oliver 
used to send her every Christmas. It 
wasn’t that they weren’t good goldfish, 
because Uncle Oliver was quite 
wealthy and always believed in get- 
ting the best. But the truth was that 
my mother just didn’t like goldfish 
(on account of an unfortunate ex- 
perience with them in her youth) and 
yet she didn’t want to hurt Uncle Oli- 
ver’s feelings. And so, as I have said, 
we were faced each Christmas morn- 
ing with the problem of what to do 
with what my mother came to refer 
to rather wistfully as “those fish.” 

Well, we solved that problem. And 
we solved it in quite an unusual way. 
One New Year’s eve we decided to 
give a little family party in our home 
just, as we put it, “to see the Old 
Year out.” ‘This “‘out-seeing” was to 
have occurred promptly at midnight of 
December thirty-first, but as several 
of my cousins seemed inclined to re- 
main in various attitudes along the 
wall until well after five o’clock the 
next morning, and as nothing had 
been said about which Old Year they 
were to see “out,” we hardly knew 
what to do. It was quite a problem, 
and, to add to our embarrassment, 


those of our relatives who were still 
sober began to amuse themselves by 
unscrewing the legs of the piano and 
dropping them out of the window 
upon passing pedestrians whom, I am 
sure, they did not know from Adam. 
We were in quite a quandary and be- 
thought ourselves of all the available 
methods of getting them interested in 
something else besides our furniture. 
Various games were suggested, with- 
out much result, and then finally my 
Aunt Judith had an idea which 
turned out, from almost every con- 
ceivable point of view, to be a huge 
success. 

“Would anybody,” she asked, in 
her rather shrill voice, “‘like to see me 
eat a goldfish?” 

The effect was instantaneous. Amid 
hilarious shouts of applause Aunt 
Judith ate, not one, but all the fish. 
And I shall never forget the ecstatic 


“Well, he give you a 
ring, didn’t he?” 
“Yeah, from jew’lry 
an’ notions!” 
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look on my mother’s face as the last 
of those little friends of Izaak Wal- 
ton disappeared. 


UT there are other presents 

which, unfortunately, are not so 
easy to dispose of. For example, rub- 
ber plants. There is something about 
a rubber plant which makes its ab- 
sence peculiarly difficult to explain, 
especially if the donor asks, “Where 
is that rubber plant?” ‘There are, 
of course, excuses. “I loaned it to 
a sick friend”—“It always brings on 
my hay fever,” etc., etc. But rub- 
ber plants, like the product from 
which they derive their name, have a 
habit of “coming back” and it was 
not until several years ago that I 
learned the real secret of getting rid 
of them. 

At that time I happened to be liv- 
ing in an apartment in London (or 
“lodging,” as we called it) and the 
gentleman in the next apartment was 
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a rather strange individual named Dr. 
Crippen. My acquaintance with this 
doctor was entirely a bowing one and 
was limited (aside from the bowing) 
to the conventional “Good morning,” 
or “How d’ye do,” or “I think there 
is something crawling down your 
neck,” whenever we met. All this 
time, mind you, the entire civilized 
world had been agitated by the par- 
ticularly revolting disappearance of a 
young woman named Miss Evange- 
line Godfrey, who had last been seen 
looking at the statue of Lord Nelson 
in Trafalgar Square. All of Lord 
Nelson’s relatives had been questioned 
but with no success and you may, 
therefore, imagine my astonishment 
when one morning my door was sud- 
denly burst open and I found myself 
looking down the open muzzles of 
three London policemen. And then, 
tc my added surprise, a fourth police- 
man stepped forward and announced, 
“Dr. Crippen, we arrest you for the 








“This is 9A.” 
“That con- 
. he mut- 


has 9B,” I replied. 

His tone changed. 
founded elevator boy . 
tered. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
we all of us went to Dr. Crippen’s 
apartment and had a few drinks and 
under their cheering influence Dr. 
Crippen consented to be arrested if 
the policeman, on his part, would tell 
just why they happened to suspect him 
of the murder. 

“Tt was this way,” said the police- 
man. “The neighbors across the way 
noticed that you spent a great deal of 
time in your bathroom.” 

“You can’t arrest a man for that,” 
objected the doctor. 

“No,” agreed the policeman. “But 
here’s the point. In your bathroom 
is a large bath-tub.. .” 

“Tt’s a citizen’s privilege,” stoutly 


argued the accused man. “There’s 


nothing in the Magna Charta about 
the size of bath-tubs. 


Of course,” 


“My dear, he was quite a bachelor—but he’s married now.” 


. 
murder of Godfrey.” 

My first thought was one of relief. 
“Tm afraid,” I said apologetically, 
“that you’ve got the wrong apart- 
ment.” 

“Aren’t you Dr. Crippen?” asked 
the policeman, a slight note of be- 
wilderment in his voice. 


I shook my head. 


Evangeline 


“Dr. Crippen 


he added, “Dll go along if you want 
me to.” 

“Now, don’t get sore, doc,” con- 
tinued the officer. ‘“‘Here’s what I’m 
jolly well driving at. Day before 
yesterday the janitor of this place 
came to us and reported that he had 
noticed that there were acid stains in 
your bath-tub and it struck me at once 


as the most logical thing in the world 
that you should have murdered Miss 
Godfrey and disposed of her body in 
that way. You fiend,” he added. 
“T’m not a fiend,” retorted Doc- 
tor Crippen a little angrily, “and 
what’s more—I’m not in the habit of 
inviting ladies up here to my apart- 





ment without escorts, so there.” 

We seemed at an impasse. 

“Well, what about those acid 
stains?” persisted the policeman, and 
as he spoke another policeman returned 
from Dr. Crippen’s bathroom with a 
large bottle in his hand. ‘“Hydro- 
chloric acid,” he announced, handing 
the evidence to his superior. 

“But I tell you,” protested the doc- 
tor, “I never even heard of anybody 
named Godfrey.” 

“Can you prove that?” demanded 
the officer. 

“Sure I can,” replied the accused. 
“Just ask me.” 

The policeman shook his head. 

“You'd only lie,’ he remarked 
gloomily. Suddenly he was struck 
with an idea. 

“Send for a plumber,” he com- 
manded. ‘We'll jolly well examine 
the drain pipe. Perhaps,” he added, 
“we'll find some evidence.” 

“What kind of  evi- 
dence?” asked 
policeman. 

“Oh, one of the lady’s 
rings, or something,” re- 
plied the chief. 


another 


“She didn’t wear any 
rings,’ put in Doctor 
Crippen. 

“Am I conducting this 
Investigation, or are 
your”? rebuked the officer 
angrily. 

As a matter of fact we 
were all getting 
much fed up with the 
whole thing, but in a few 
hours the plumber arrived 
and our diminishing inter- 


pretty 


est Was once more revived. 
We hastily explained to the plumber 
what it was we wanted and as he pre- 
pared to open the joint in the drain pipe 
we all stepped forward eagerly—all 
except Dr. Crippen who had developed 
a bad case of “sulks” and refused to 
take any interest in the thing at all. 
Finally, however, the joint came off 
and we breathlessly bent over. 
“Any rings?” asked the policeman. 
The plumber bent down with a 
great deal of effort, and amid a great 


deal of suspense fished something 
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EPIGRAMS IN A CELLAR 


1. Cros Voucgor 1911 


Clad in full velvet, enters Clos Vougeot, 
Of lineage that none but he forgets, 
And with the grace that none but he can show 
Salutes you with a bunch of violets. 


2. CHAMBERTIN 1911 


Chambertin! Methinks, a whit superb— 
His bearing both inheritance and art: 

Yet, argued with, remark the mien acerb— 
He hides a touch of satire in his heart. 


3. Cros Voucgeor 1923 


This Young Vougeot, as gay as Chaucer’s Squire, 
Boyish in faults, for youth will always err; 
But ah, what blend of tenderness and fire 


When this our Damoiseau becomes Seigneur. 


4. CHABLIs MoutTonneE 1915 


Lady, I think you are Chablis Moutonne, 
A miracle of ether and bouquet: 
Such colour as men feast their eyes upon 
And then, too deeply troubled, look away. 





And tried, and tried in vain, before she froze, 
To warm on you her chilly little feet. 

So to your spark of sunshine she expressed 
More tribute than a hundred poets give: 

On your dark shoulder let none break her rest, 
A perfect little ivory adjective. 


6. Pourtiy 1915 


Pouilly, I vow, is Madame la Marquise, 
And when she enters let no wooer speak 
But watch, with apprehension and unease 
That faint flush of dominion on her cheek. 


7. TAcHE RoMANEE 1915 


‘Tache Romanée, whose lure one may explain: 
Aristocrat in masquerade as wench— 
See, underneath that purple gypsy stain 
The silken lip, so amorously French. 


8. Nurrs Sr. Georces 1915 


Oh, Nuits St. Georges! Saint George of ancient time, 
Saint George the strong embarrasser of dragons: 
We also spear the reptile with a rhyme 
And celebrate his obsequy with flagons. 


5. Corton 1915, (With a dead spider, crystal- 9. Musicny 1911 


lized in white limestone motstures, 


clinging to the bottle) 


And here lies Corton, which Arachne chose 
In the cold cellar, craving summer’s heat, 


out. It was the leaf of a rubber plant. 
At that moment the telephone rang 
and in a few seconds one of the po- 
licemen returned. 

“Miss Godfrey’s been found,” he 
innounced. “She was in Paris all 
the time.” 

“Well, this jolly well makes a 
sucker out of me,” said the chief. 
“And now, Dr. Crippen, as it’s get- 
ting late, will you please be so kind 
is to explain the presence of this leaf 
in your drain pipe.” 

“Do you really want to know?’ 
isked the doctor. 

“Indeed we do,” they all replied, 
ind so he explained. It seemed that 
every Christmas he was the recipient 
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Musigny is the Muses’ chosen bowl, 


Pure element of Plato in potation: 


of frora four to six rubber plants, 
none of which he seemed ever able 
to dispose of, and finally, in his des- 
peration, he had devised the scheme of 
cutting them into small bits and then 
dissolving these particles in strong acid 
which removed every trace of the of- 
fending tree within a half or three 
quarters of an hour. This explained 
everything, and in another moment 
Dr. Crippen was a free man. 
“Good-bye, doc,” said the chief, 
putting the handcuffs back into his 
pocket (the chief’s pocket), and with- 
out much more ado we all tip-toed 
out, feeling just a little bit ashamed 
of ourselves. But the next day I 
made haste to purchase a large size 


Sets body into dialogue with soul 
And rubricates their secret conversation. 


—CHRISTOPHER Morey 


bottle of the strongest hydrochloric 
acid in London and from that day to 
this my life has been exceptionally 
free from the nuisance of Christmas 
rubber plants. 

I am afraid that this interesting 
story about Dr. Crippen has taken up 
so much time that I shall have very 
little space for the consideration of 
the best methods to be employed with 
other unwelcome gifts and so I can 
only suggest that what is good for a 
rubber plant might also prove effective 
in the case of almost everything— 
from cigars to felt bedroom slippers 
—and with that cheering little post- 
Yuletide suggestion, I leave you. 

—DonaALp OGDEN STEWART 












































“Qh dear, I think Pelléas and Mélisande have been quarrelling again,” 





pose HEDLEY, 
president and 
general manager of 
that ever-present 
evil, the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit 
Company, causes 
despair in the hearts 
of those among his 
associates who _ be- 
lieve in that modern 
traction-corporation 
slogan, “The Pub- 
lic Be Kidded.” 

“The much talked of patience and 
good nature of the New Yorker,” he 
remarked on one occasion as letters of 
complaint piled up on his desk, “‘s 
good to read about, but I have failed 
to discover any of it.” 

Similarly, when an investigator re- 
ported that congestion on the subway 
was due to the stupidity of a public 
which declined to ride in the end cars, 
he became heavily sarcastic. 

“The public to blame!” he snorted. 
“The public is never to blame. You 
take it from me, the railroads are to 
blame for everything.” 

Diplomacy is, in brief, not in the 
man. The average politician believes 
that a lengthy investigation can solve 
any problem and therefore creates 
boards and commissions to remedy the 
transit tangle by the question-and- 
answer method. Hedley, who is cer- 
tain that only a higher fare and more 
trains will do the job, resents the fre- 
quency with which he is subpoenaed 
tc make an officeholder’s holiday. He 
becomes a cocky, facetious, irritating 
witness who refuses to hide his emo- 
tions. 

“T will study the situation,” he said 
during one of these inquisitions, “and 
then do as I please.” 

Another time, on a cold December 
day, he was summoned to the cham- 
bers of the Public Service Commis- 
sion and asked for an explanation of 
why the cars in the subway were not 
properly heated. Had enough heat 
been turned on? Hedley, taking the 
stand, gazed across the room in which 
the hearing was being conducted and 
shivered in an exaggerated manner. 

“Are you cold, Mr. Hedley?” asked 
one of the commissioners. 

“If I kept my cars as cold as this 
room,” he replied brightly, “you’d 
have me up here in a jiffy.” 

All these traits, admirable even if 





Frank Hedley 





annoying, are natural to a man whose 
life has been spent doing, with familiar 
precision, things that most men know 
nothing of. I have never heard of a 
locomotive engineer, the master of an 
ocean liner, an aviator or even a taxi- 
cab chauffeur who suffered from an 
inferiority complex. These men be- 
long to what William McFee called 
the “race apart.” They look down 
from on high upon lesser men who 
ride on their trains and their ships. 
Frank Hedley, for all his title of 
president and general manager, and his 
salary of seventy-five thousand dollars 
a year, finds his chief satisfaction in 
being the man who runs the trains. 
“Any fool,” he told an intimate 
some years ago, “could be the president 
of a railroad company. But the gen- 
eral manager has to know something.” 


HERE are many corporation 

presidents who would envy him. 
The excitements of Hedley’s life do 
not consist of bond issues, mergers, 
sinking funds, interest rates and 
Equipment Trust six per cent Gold 
Certificates, Series A. These matters 
he leaves, in large measure, to James 


L. Quackenbush, the I.R.T.’s able 
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WHEELS IN 


HIS HEAD 


general counsel and real administrative 
head. Hedley, as much by choice as 
through inability to solve financial 
puzzles, is content to be the operating 
genius of the I.R.T. Each morning 
he finds on his desk detailed reports of 
the delays and minor accidents of the 
day before. Hedley is versed in such 
mysteries as car-miles, power consump- 
tion, and peak loads. Like a fireman, 
he is likely to be called from his home 
in Yonkers at any hour of the night to 
go to the scene of some accident. He 
has given strict orders that he is to be 
summoned for any unusual event. A 
few months ago, when two subway 
stations were bombed, he was filled 
with wrath, because he first heard of it 
from his morning paper. Some one at 
the I.R.T. offices had forgotten to tel- 
ephone. 

When there is a strike, Hedley re- 
mains on duty until far into the night. 
He personally supervises the hiring of 
strike-breakers. He rushes out to the 
yards to watch new men being trained, 
often assists in giving lesen, and as- 
sures the recruits that they will be pro- 
tected from violence. Heavy snow- 
falls are not the menace to transporta- 
tion in New York they once were, due 
partly to the miles of subways that are 
not affected and partly to a device in- 
vented by Hedley which scrapes snow 
and ice from the third rails. But 
when there is an unusually bad storm 
Hedley is on the job. In the days 
when he was in charge of several sur- 
face lines, not infrequently he rode 
the plows with his men and gloried in 
the physical battle against the storm. 
Today the process of digging out can 
be supervised from a desk—and he re- 
grets it. For years Hedley was be- 
yond question the most expert rapid- 
transit man in the United States. 
Lately, however, President William 
S. Menden of the B.-M. T. has de- 
veloped rapidly and now rates as his 
equal, at least. 


EDLEY learned at an early age 

to work with his hands: hands 

that had inherited the skill of a long 
line of railroad men. He was twenty 
years old when he gathered his ma- 
chinist’s tools into his | kit, left his home 
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England, landed in 


at Maidstone, 
New York and informed the foreman 
of the Erie Railroad’s machine shops 
in Jersey City that he was ready to 
start work at $2.40 a day. He was the 
fourth Hedley to have been attracted 
by the smoke, the oil, and the steam 


of a railroad roundhouse. His great- 
granduncle, the most famous of them, 
had built the “Puffing Billy” near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1813, and was 
one of the claimants to the fame of 
George Stephenson, generally given 
credit for the invention of the steam 
locomotive. Frank Hedley’s father 
was a master mechanic for the Lon- 
don & Southwestern Railway and is 
said to have driven the engines on the 
trains of Queen Victoria. The present 
Hedley differed from these forebears 
in that he was more ambitious, and so 
turned his face toward the land of op- 
portunity across the sea. 

When Hedley arrived in New York 
from Maidstone in 1882 he was no 
immigrant youth wondering whether 
his land of adoption would prove cor- 
dial, or fearful that he might have to 
dig ditches to keep from starvation. 
Locomotives, he was aware, were 
much the same the world over and he 
knew that the trade he had mastered 
in England would be equally useful 
in this country. It was not long be- 
fore he had left the Erie shops, of his 
own Volition, to go to the New York 
Central. Then he transferred himself 


to the Manhattan Elevated where 
rickety steam locomotives were used. 
The frequency with which they broke 
down made the opportunities for ad- 
vancement greater. By 1888, seven 
years after coming to America, Hed- 
ley was in Chicago assisting in the 
construction of that city’s elevated 
system. He was held there to operate 
the lines after their completion. In 
1903, already widely known as an 
authority on rapid transit, he was sum- 
moned to New York to take charge 
of the subway system, about to begin 
operation. During the twenty-four 
years of his command the original sub- 
ways have been vastly expanded and 
the elevated lines add- 
ed to the I. R. T. sys- 
tem. Hedley has, in 
addition, operated 
many of the street car 
lines during 
when they were in re- 


periods 


ceivership. 

Traces of Frank 
Hedley’s English mid- 
dle-class heredity re- 
main. He has, for in- 
stance, the British 
workingman’s talent for thoroughness, 
his spirit of independence, his belief in 
the obligation to do a full day’s work. 
But he has, at the same time, a vast 
contempt for many of the abstractions 
that make practical things possible, a 
disinclination for reading, a measure 
of obstinacy which makes life for his 
subordinates none too happy and which 
causes men to call him “impossible to 
work with.” His rugged self-compla- 
cency gives way to outspoken indigna- 
tion when he feels that he is not ap- 


preciated. 
None of these, though, can be 


gleaned from his appearance as he sits 
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behind his desk in the lower Broad- 
way offices of the Interborough and 
directs a transportation system which, 
on its subways alone, furnished rides 
for more than 800,000,000 passen- 
gers during the fiscal year which end- 
ed on June 30, 1927. Much as Hed- 
ley may take pride in his other talents, 
he looks very much like any other high- 

He smokes inces- 
a mild cigar which 
he has made to his order and which 
bears his name on its  tissue-paper 
wrapper. Now sixty-six years old, he 
has snow-white hair and white mus- 
taches. He holds himself unusually 
His resemblance to William 
Hohenzollern _ is, 
in fact, striking. 
Picture the former 
All Highest in a 
modern _ business 
office, examining 
reports, answering 
telephones, being 
disagreeable to as- 
and you 


priced executive. 
santly, favoring 


well. 





sistants, 
have an excellent 
portrait of the 
head of the I. R. 
T. He finds pardonable satisfaction 
in his appearance and could not 
conceal his delight when, some years 
ago, the name “Handsome Hedley” 
was applied to him at a private din- 
ner. It does not disturb him to know 
that the public considers him a stub- 
born person. One of the pictures on 
the wall of his inner office is a car- 
tcon published in one of the tabloids. 
The sketch portrays him with an egg- 
shaped head and carries the caption, 
“Hard-boiled Hedley, the Ten Min- 
ute Egg.” 

Hedley’s fascination in the operat- 
ing problems of the Interborough, as 
distinct from its financial troubles, is 
demonstrated by the many inventions 
that he has perfected. Among them 
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is his “time-recorder-coaster,” a de- 
vice by which motormen are checked 
on the amount of current used on a 
run. They are rewarded when they 
coast as much as possible. Others are 
the multiple doors now installed in 
subway trains; a device that reduces 
the danger of telescoping in collisions 
and that has been adopted on railroads 
all over the world; a steel trolley 
truck also universally in use; and the 
third-rail ice-scraper. 

His most notorious brain-child is the 
nickel-in-the-slot turnstile, in which 
he takes great pride. His inventions 
have saved millions for the I.R.T. 
Without them the company would 
have gone into bankruptcy. Although 
Hedley frequently laments the com- 
pany’s poverty, he has really enjoyed 
enforcing the economies that this 
makes necessary, and has, according to 
his custom, been defiant when called 
to account for them. <A few years 
ago he was haled before the authori- 
ties, following complaints that sub- 
way cars were filthy. Of course they 
were filthy, said the Interborough 
president. The company could not 
afford, on a five-cent fare, to provide 
clean windows. 

“T saw a car with clean windows 
today,” he remarked, “and when I got 
back to the office I raised hell to find 
out who cleaned those windows and 
spent all that money.” 


T would be impossible for a man 

of Hedley’s type to become a swiv- 
el-chair operator. Each morning he 
drives to the city from his Yonkers 
home, but dismisses his car at an up- 
town subway station. Entering a 
train, he enjoys all the sensations of a 
great man travelling incognito. He 
listens, with an inward grin, to the 
2rowls of the mob when a train is de- 
layed. Almost never, he has said, does 
his expert eye fail to make note of 
some minor operating imperfection. 
He is known to many of his employ- 
ees and warns them, in friendly fash- 
ion, when they perform their duties 
improperly. He persuades himself, as 
did the late Judge Gary, that the work- 
ing man is essentially faithful and is 
led astray only when outsiders paint 
extravagant pictures of higher wages 
and call for a strike. To protect them, 
the company hires spies who report on 
unfortunate tendencies toward leav- 
ing the fold of the Interborough 
srotherhood, the company union. Hed- 
ley admits that the men are under- 
paid and his heart bleeds for them. 


He can do nothing, however, as long 
as the present niggardly fare is in 
force. 

It is difficult, these days, for Hed- 
ley to do as much manual work as he 
desires. Only infrequently are there 
inventions to be perfected. To satisfy 
his urge for physical labor he bought, 
years ago, a farm near Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Except for a month in 
the winter when he plays golf in 
Florida, he goes to the farm every 
weekend. It is his sole recreation and 
it is, he makes clear, “no gentleman’s 
farm.” He has a few cows and horses 
and hundreds of chickens. Guests in- 
vited for a weekend are sometimes dis- 
concerted, when they arrive, by having 
tools thrust into their hands and being 
told to mend a fence or dig a ditch. 
Their host, they find, is building an 
addition, repairing plumbing or fid- 
dling with a traction device in his 







“Ha, ha, old man! 
Where’d you get that 
tie? A present, eh?” 

“Na” 


“Fr—oh!” 
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workshop. ‘Their assistance is needed. 
Hedley Hall has no butlers and few 
servants; guests very often find them- 
selves faced with cleaning up after 
dinner. 
“T make them work if I can,”” Hed- 
ley explains. “It’s good for them.” 
—Henry F. PRINGLE 


STENOGRAPHER, beginner, good conver- 
sationalist.—Adv. in the Sunday Times. 


Any beginner in stenography is a 
pretty good conversationalist. 


SNAKE IS BLOWN UP AS HE STRIKES 
TIRE—Headline in the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

He needn’t try to borrow our pres- 
sure gauge. 














RACTICALLY every burglar 

and bank robber of note in the 

United States made New York 
his principal headquarters during the 
twenty years which followed the Civil 
War, but the only one to whom the 
police were willing to award the palm 
of genius was George Leonidas Leslie, 
also known as George Howard and 
Western George. Leslie was the son 
of an Ohio brewer and a graduate of 
the University of Cincinnati, where 
he specialized in architecture and 
had won high honors. He could prob- 
ably have been successful at the prac- 
tice of his profession, but upon the 
death of his mother, soon after he had 
finished at college, he came to New 
York, fell in with bad company, and 
soon had become the head of the most 
successful gang of professional bank 
robbers that ever infested the conti- 
nent. 

George W. Walling, who was Su- 
perintendent of Police in New York 
from 1874 to 1885, believed that Les- 
lie and his followers were responsible 
for eighty per cent of the bank thefts 
in America from about 1865 to 1884, 
when Leslie was murdered. Walling 
estimated the total stealings of the 
gang at from seven to twelve million 
dollars. Probably one-third of their 
lcot was taken from financial institu- 
tions in the metropolis, their largest 
hauls being the theft of $786,879 
from the Ocean National Bank in 
1869, and $2,747,000 in cash and se- 
curities from the Manhattan Savings 
Institution in Bleecker Street, at 
Broadway, in 1878. In the Ocean 
bank robbery the thieves left almost 
two million dollars in cash and securi- 
ties scattered upon the floor beside the 
vault. The gang also made the fa- 
mous raids against the South Kensing- 
ton National Bank and the Wellsbro 
Bank of Philade!phia, the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, and the 
Saratoga County Bank of Waterford, 
N.Y. It was largely because of the 
work of Leslie’s gang and the activi- 
ties of the innumerable sneak thieves 
and confidence men of the period, that 
Inspector —Thomas Byrnes established 
his famous Dead Line in March, 
1880, when he opened a branch of- 
fice of the Detective Bureau on Wall 


Street and or- 
dered the ar- 
rest of every 
known crimi- 
nal found in 
the area 
bounded __ by 
Fulton and 
Green- 
wich Streets, 
the Battery, 
and the East 
River. 
But it 
only to the 
police and 
the under- 
world that 
Leslie was 
known as a 
criminal ge- 
nius. He posed 
as a man of 
independent 
means, and il 
because of his 
education and 
family con- 
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IV—THE KING OF THE BANK ROBBERS 








nections was 
accepted in 
good society in 
New York; he belonged to several 
excellent clubs was known as 
a bon vivant and a man about town. 
A familiar figure at theatre open- 
ings and art exhibitions, he acquired 
a considerable reputation as an 
amateur bibliophile, possessed a fine 
collection of first editions, and was 
frequently consulted by other collect- 
ors. He patronized the most exclusive 
tailors and haberdashers, and seldom 
associated with his fellow criminals, 
except in a business way, until the early 
eighties, when he became enamoured 
of two women, one called Babe Irv- 
ing, and the other the sister of a noted 
burglar, the mistress of Shang Draper, 
a saloon-keeper and notorious under- 
world character. Leslie spent much 
time and money on both women and it 
was these affairs which eventually 
brought about his death. 

The police found ample indications 
of Leslie’s skill and leadership in more 
than a hundred robberies, but only 
once were they able to obtain evidence 
sufficient to warrant his arrest. This 
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WHEN IT WAS “THE GAYEST 


was in 1870, at the outset of his 
career, when he and another man, 
Gilbert Yost, undertook to rob a jew- 
elry store in Norristown, near Phila- 
delphia. They were captured while 
trying to enter the establishment, but 
Leslie had already made connections 
with Philadelphia politicians, and was 
promptly released on bail, which he 
forfeited. Yost was convicted and 
served two years in prison. The Nor- 
ristown job was one of the few occa- 
sions when Leslie found it necessary 
to take an active part in the actual 
commission of a robbery. Ordinarily 
his work consisted of making the plans 
and preliminary surveys, handling the 
bribe and graft money and arranging 
with fences to dispose of the plunder. 

It was Leslie’s custom, whenever a 
bank had been selected as a “‘pudding,’ 
to obtain, if possible, architects’ plans 
of the building; if none were avail- 
able he visited the institution in the 
guise of a depositor and drew plans 
of his own from observation. Be then 
prepared a large scale drawing of the 
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ground floor and the basement, care- 
fully plotting all entrances and exits, 
the exact location of the safe or vault, 
and of all pieces of furniture which 
might be stumbled over in the dark- 
ness. Sometimes he was able to in- 
sinuate one of his gang into the bank 
as a watchman or porter, and valuable 
detailed information was thus ob- 
tained. The type and make of strong 
box were noted, and from a clerk or 
other employee of convivial habit, 
something could generally be learned 
of the routine of the institution. 
Leslie possessed great mechanical 
skill, and was thoroughly familiar 
with every type of safe and bank vault 
manufactured in the United States, 
many of which he could open merely 
by manipulating the dial. Of the ma- 
jority he owned stock models or small 
replicas in wood or metal, which he 
kept stored in a loft where he some- 
times spent a week experimenting on 
the model which corresponded to the 
safe or vault in the pros- 
pective “pudding,” until he 
had learned to throw the 
combination out of 
and bring the tumblers into 
line. This was generally 
accomplished by boring 
small holes above or below 
the dial, and manipulating 
the tumblers with a thin 
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ning the Manhattan job late in 
1875, when he selected as his prin- 
cipal assistants Jimmy Hope, Jimmy 
Brady, Abe Coakley, Red Leary, 
Shang Draper, Johnny Dobbs, Worces- 
ter Sam Perris, and Banjo Pete Emer- 
son. After a careful survey of the 
vault Leslie decided against the use of 
dynamite or powder, for the shock of 
the explosion would shatter the plate- 
glass windows of the bank, and the 
noise would certainly be heard by the 
janitor, Louis Werckle, who lived 
with his family in the basement, as 
well as by guests and employees of the 
St. Charles Hotel next door. 

Having learned the style of the 
combination lock to the Manhattan 
bank vault and discovered that he 
could manipulate it by boring a hole 
underneath the indicator, Leslie se- 
cured a job in the bank for Patrick 
Shevlin, an obscure member of the 
gang, and some six months later Shev- 
lin was able to admit him into the bank 





piece of steel. When suffi- 
cient knowledge of a cer- 
tain type of safe had been 
acquired, Leslie summoned 
the men chosen for the en- 
terprise, explained his 
drawings, and allotted each 
man a definite task. Some- 
times a room was fitted up 
to resemble the interior of 
the bank, and the robbers 
felt their way to the safe 
through the darkness and 
opened it while Leslie 
watched and criticized the 
performance. 

Preparations of _ this 
character were made for 
the robbery of the Manhat- 
tan Savings Institution, but 
the scheduled plan miscar- 
ried through sheer careless- 
ness, and the vault was 
finally forced with a re- 
markably fine kit of 
burglar tools which had 
been built especially for 
Leslie at a cost of more 
than three thousand dol- 
lars. Leslie began plan- 
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at night. Leslie bored a small hole in 
the safe and threw two of the tum- 
blers in line, working behind a black 
screen which had been placed in front 
of the vault to hide it from the view 
of persons passing in the street. It was 
very nerve-racking work, and al- 
though Leslie puttied up the hole he 
had bored, he forgot to replace the 
tumblers in their original positions, so 
that next morning the bank employees 
could not open the vault. The manu- 
facturers replaced the lock plate with 
a new one, and when Leslie returned 
te the bank to complete his experi- 
ments he found that he could no 
longer move the tumblers. 

He then decided to commit the rob- 
bery by force, but this was not at- 
tempted until the policeman on post, 
John Nugent, had been bribed to re- 
main away from the bank until the 
crime had been committed. At six 
o’clock Sunday morning, October 27, 
1878, Jimmy Hope, Abe Coakley, 
Banjo Pete Emerson, and 
Bill Kelly, a strong-arm 
man who was taken along 
in case there should be 
trouble, slipped into the 
bank, all wearing masks. 
They went directly to the 
apartment occupied by 
Werckle, and there bound 
and gagged the janitor, his 
wife, and his mother-in- 
law. Kelly remained to 
guard them, while the 
others repaired to the main 
offices of the bank and be- 
gan operations on the vault, 
which they opened after 
three hours of hard work. 
The interior compartments, 
constructed of the finest 
steel, long resisted their ef- 
forts, but they finally 
opened some of them, one 
of which contained about a 
hundred thousand dollars 
in cash, belonging to a de- 
positor, and others yielded 
more cash and securities. 

While Hope and Emer- 
son were at work behind 
the screen which hid the 
safe, Abe Coakley removed 
his hat and coat and put- 
tered about the bank as 
though he belonged there, 
dusting and rearranging 





(From “‘Under the Gaslight,’’ 1878) 


A BRACE OF STARTLING OUTRAGES, AT THE 
WINDSOR PALACE AND OWNEY GEOGHEGAN’S 


the furniture. While he 
was thus engaged a patrol- 
man of another precinct 
passed the bank on his 














way home, and casually looked into 
the window. He was surprised to see 
the vault hidden by a screen, but his 
suspicions were allayed when he saw 
Coakley dusting the furniture, and 
when the latter waved to him in 
friendly greeting. A few minutes 
later the thieves slipped out of the back 
door of the bank with the loot packed 
in small satchels, one of which was 
carried by Patrolman Nugent. 

The fact of the robbery was dis- 
covered within an hour, when Werckle 
burst his bonds and rushed into the 
hotel barbershop. But it was not until 
late in the spring of the following 
year that the police were able to make 
any arrests. Coakley and Banjo Pete 
Emerson were tried and acquitted, but 
Hope and Kelly were convicted and 
sentenced to long prison terms. 
Patrolman Nugent is said to have es- 
caped by bribing a juror, but a few 
months later was sent to jail for high- 
way robbery. The police could not find 
enough evidence against Leslie to 
bring him to trial. While the total 
amount was enormous, only $300,000 
worth of the bonds were negotiable 
and the cash amounted to but $11,- 
000. The bank afterward recovered 
$257,000 worth of the bonds, so that 
the actual loss was $11,000 in cash 
and $43,000 in securities. 

The success of Leslie’s various oper- 
ations soon made his fame nationwide, 
and in the last years of his life he be- 
came a consulting bank robber, and 
was frequently called on for advice 
by other gangs. For a stiff fee or a 
guarantee of a percentage of the gains, 
he planned bank and store burglaries 
all over the United States. He is said 
to have been paid twenty thousand dol- 
lars to make a trip to the Pacific Coast 
to look over plans for a bank robbery 
contemplated by a syndicate of San 
Francisco thieves. 

This period of his career was short, 
however, for the liaisons with Babe 
Irving and Shang Draper’s mistress 
consumed more and more of his time 
and thought, and he lost much of his 
sagacity and prudence. He also became 
extremely nervous and apprehensive 
over the murder of the cashier of a 
savings bank in Dexter, Maine, during 
an ill-starred attempt to rob that in- 
stitution. Several other important en- 
terprises failed through faulty plan- 
ning and direction, and his gang began 
to lose confidence in him. Draper, 
angry at Leslie’s attentions to his mis- 
tress, attributed to the King of the 
Bank Robbers the talk which led to 


police knowledge of the Dexter crime, 
and to the arrest of Hope, Coakley, 
Banjo Pete, and others for the Man- 
hattan Bank robbery. 

It soon became common knowledge 
throughout the underworld that Les- 
lie was destined for a violent end, and 
no one was surprised when, one morn- 
ing in June, 1884, a mounted patrol- 
man found his body lying at the base 
of Tramps’ Rock, near the dividing 
line between Westchester and New 
York Counties beyond the Bronx 
River. He had been shot in the head, 
and a pearl-handled revolver lay beside 
him. They were never able to find the 
murderers, although they suspected 
Shang Draper and two other men. 
The police always believed that Les- 


“Aw, fer Heaven’s sake, don’t I know—don’t I know 





lie was murdered in a Brooklyn house, 
and that his body was hauled in a cart 
to Tramps’ Rock. Several of the sus- 
pected men were seen near Yonkers 
about the time that Leslie’s body must 
have been placed at the Rock, but little 
evidence could be obtained, and the 
killing remains on the long list of un- 


solved crimes. —HERBERT ASBURY 


Unless his plans are upset by some 
unforeseen development, the President 
will travel by mail to Key West.—Buf- 
falo Courier Express. 

If not delivered in five days, re- 
turn to Mrs. Grace Coolidge, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ELL, children, we are able 


HUMBLE PIE 


An NOS 





For the most part a comedy about 


to continue our study of thee WITH A DROP OF VINEGAR a worthless, strutting, lazy, thorough- 


technique of Herr Reinhardt 
this week by his introduction of “Dan- 
ton’s Tod,” by Georg Buchner, into 
the repertory at the Century Theatre. 

“Danton’s Tod” is a tragedy of 
oratorical gentlemen and affectionate, 
high-waisted ladies which, in its great 
scenes, provides, one would think, all 
the forensic effects even Reinhardt 
could desire. 

And let me say right here and now, 
before someone cuts me across the 
cheek with his glove and calls me a 
cad, that the big scene of “Danton’s 
Tod” presents the most superb and ex- 
citing handling of a mob I have ever 
witnessed. For it the whole Century 
Theatre becomes the portentous spot 
where the Revolutionary Tribunal is 
gathered to try Danton, Camille Des- 
moulins, Herault, and LaCroix. The 
four men fighting splendidly for their 
lives seem not to be on a stage, but in 
the centre of a vastamphitheatre. From 
over one’s head rowdy comments are 
being shouted to court and prisoners, 
and to them the prisoners call back 
answers, while members of the court 
try to glare down such interruptions. 
The very weather of the Terror sweeps 
over one’s comfortable orchestra seat, 
joining one to those other spectators 
visible across the dock, that Parisian 
mob crowded in out of the night at 
the promise of the blood of one of its 
idols. 

The scene has as many dimensions 
as a scene in the theatre can possibly 
have, and is superbly beautiful to 
watch, with bravura effects of spot- 
light and darkness, and wildly splashed 
color. 

And now, every huzzah possible to 
these enfeebled lungs having been 
emitted for the Tribunal and for the 
similar scene in the Jacobins’ Club, 
let us consider the rest. 

The production shows a strange lack 
of variety. For one thing, according 


to Mr. Reinhardt the whole French 
Revolution seems to have taken place 
in a Rembrandtesque night, probably 
symbolical, undeniably beautiful, but 
darned monotonous. 

Again every moment of it is played 
with all the stops out. As I have said 
there’s enough legitimate oratory in 
the play to satisfy most producers, but 
does it suffice Father Reinhardt? It 
does not. Even given one of the af- 
fectionate, high-waisted ladies to neck 
in apparent privacy, any of the prin- 
cipals can be counted upon to orate 
until interrupted. This spreads to the 
ladies themselves. At least it attacks 
Camille Desmoulins’ Lucile who, 
when her troubles begin, goes mad 
(not in white satin, one imagines, only 
out of deference to Mr. Sheridan’s 
Tilberina), and suffers one of the 
nastiest attacks of elocution imagi- 
nable. 

In reply to the Reinhardt defend- 
ers who will point to the oratorical 
time at which the play was written and 
ask if the master is to blame, my an- 
swer is yes. There are lots of decent 
ways of concealing oratory nowadays, 
and certainly there is no need to throw 
a green spotlight on Lucile’s babblings. 

Paul Hartmann gives a glorious, 
full-blooded performance as Danton. 
Vladimir Sokoloff breathes an eerie 
life into the inhuman Robespierre. It 
seemed to me that the Desmoulins of 
Hans Thimig was a bawling carica- 
ture. 

In concluding this subject, dear 
children, let me breathe a thought that 
while no one alive can handle a mob 
scene so well as Herr Reinhardt any 
soliloquy he directs is apt to sound 
just like one, 


, | ‘HE IrisH PLAYERs, too, changed 
their bill and presented Sean 
O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock.” 


ly droll Irishman who thinks for a 
while that he’s inherited a fortune and 
then learns that he hasn’t, its last act 
bristles with somewhat extraneous 
tragedies; but so excellently drawn 
are its characters that anything which 
happens to them becomes of interest. 
They quarrel, they foregather for a 
drop of this and that and a few songs, 
they meet death and disgrace; and they 
are always richly themselves, each one 
with a life which stretches away be- 
yond the walls of the theatre. 

As “Captain” Jack Boyle, Arthur 
Sinclair is as completely satisfactory as 
he was in the rdle of Fluther Good in 
“The Plough and the Stars.” Sara 
Allgood plays Juno, his wife, with 
humor, with tenderness, and with bit- 
ter strength; and makes me eat a for- 
mer statement that the Irish Players 
are at their best in comedy. Maire 
O’Neil is flighty, loose, garrulous, 
kind Mrs. Masie Madigan, and Syd- 
ney Morgen the poignant, traitorous, 
sycophant “Joxer” Daly. These peo- 
ple are too interesting not to meet. 


T’ the Hudson, “Los Angeles,” by 
Max Marcin and Donald Og- 
den Stewart, is a rather flabbergasting- 
ly flat melodrama. It begins in the 
ladies’ retiring room of a New York 
night club where a blonde young 
woman named Ethel Grierson em- 
ploys the attendant to act as her aunt 
on a little blackmailing expedition to 
Hollywood. 

In Hollywood the plot doubles up 
convulsively. Ethel is employed by a 
moving-picture magnate to become en- 
gaged to Eddie Trafford, a picture 
star, for fell reasons of the magnate’s. 
The star’s ex-sweetheart shoots at 
Ethel, but Ethel is saved by the mag- 
nate’s son, who loves her. The scan- 
dal will ruin Eddie, whom Ethel 
loves. ‘To stop it she marries the mag- 
nate’s son. Then, broken-hearted, she 
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or of the great world. “Qh, 
that Christmas eve in Leipzig!” 
“Oh, the ripple of the waters 
of the Grand Canal!” I have 
seen this tried many times and 
never successfully. Somehow 
you always feel as though you 
were being shown something its 
owner describes as “‘a perfectly 
fascinating collection of post 
cards.” 

In this unimportant charade 
there are, however, two excel- 
lent performances, that of the 
veteran Leo Bulgakov as Oscar 
Schoenvogel, and that of Lew- 
is Leverett as Walker Pendle- 
ton. 

Mr. Leverett, whom I 
don’t remember having seen be- 
fore, looks like Henry Hull, 
and managed to play a young 
male having all the emotions of 
a Pamela with virility, and lat- 
er to indicate his change to a 
iy ~ riper point of view with a good 
eats, deal of subtlety. 


= Y) —CHARLES BRACKET’! 


neste COMPARATIVE 
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There’s one sends me flowers 
And takes me to tea; 

He’s handsome and clever 
And nice as can be. 


I’m fond of another 
Who’s thoughtful and true 
And does just exactly 
What I want to do. 


“THE FIVE O’CLOCK GIRL” 


Here is a foursome of jaunty folk who make tea-time a smart and 


winkling interlude at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre. The dancers, But one who’s uncertain 
Mary Eaton and Oscar Shaw; the valet, Louis John Bartels; the head- In good health and ill 
and-shoulders, Musical Director Gus Salzer. Is oddly the one who 
Produces the thrill. 
—Marnet 
goes back to New York, only to be a young man, offered an artistic edu- 
followed by Eddie. Is that quite clear? cation by a lady, refuses it on learning ° 
Well, no matter. that her intentions are entirely dis- 
All this is uncertainly presented with honorable. Of how then, having mar- To few men is the opportunity given 


funny lines submerged and old friends ried his innocent sweetheart, he begins for the varied human contacts w hich - 
like “W ell, I have to live’—‘“Oh, not to regret both education and lady, and P@rt of every brakeman’s run. On 
necessarily” protruding unpleasantly hen tl | ff pain sei Lambert Hollow local, puffing through 
Sc f asc ° rmne > Cie De ors age seize 

"5 ; I g ple y when the chance orers again seizes green hills and pleasant valleys, the 
It’s too bad because Mr. Stewart’s them with avidity. Finally, after suc- }rakemen are the friends of countless 
high-spirited, madly exaggerated hu- cess, thoughts of the little woman be- travelers. A little help with the bulky 
mor should have been able to do some-_ gin creeping back into his heart. There packages which contain — — 

‘ ‘a P 4 —_ ; 1 "i Z a doz 
thing excruciating with that plot. I is a certain endeavor at honesty in the hats to chickens. Care to wake : 
memmect « desi - me t] “we / : Bs ing passenger at his regular stopping 
suspect a ¢ esire to prese rve some my th- play, and one or two scenes are a goot point. A few friendly words with chil 
ical heart interest of having done its deal better than the dull rest. dren. Little things that weave the 


worst, In it poor Miss Ethel Wilson is giv- brakemen into the life of America.— 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


en the miserable task of being a prima 44v. 
_ Sonc” at the Bayes is a donna who, just by entering a sordid A good place for that would be on 
generally tepid account of how little room, brings into it all the glam- the shuttle. 
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The royal yacht weighs anchor at 
Marseilles on February 18. Mem- j 
bers of the cruise leave New York 7 
on the S.S. Berengaria, February 10. Sf } 
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Cetin 


This scale model of the Steam Yacht 
Prince Olav on exhibition in the Savoy- 


Plaza, Fifth Avenue at 58th Street. 


A Yacht the King sailed inw 


~A Skipper who piloted Amundsen 


ARDLY sounds like a conven- 
tional cruise—and isn’t. 

Instead of a liner, a yacht. Royal 
yacht, no less, The stately Prince Olav, 
most palatial ocean yacht afloat, which 
carried H. M. King George V on his 
latest pleasure cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean. Only ninety persons. Naturally 
a bitexclusive. Voyage of exploration 
to the marvelous ports of this most 
sparkling inland sea. Not merely the 
usual ports, the lesser known places, 
too. Among the high points—Constantinople, Co- 
rinth, Dalmatian Coast, Candia in Crete, Malaga, 
Malta, Majorca, Ajaccio. Commanded by Captain 
Hans Fjeldstad, hardy Norseman, who took 
Amundsen to Polar seas, and has since endeared 
himself to hundreds of Americans who have sailed 
with him. 

What does all this mean? It means leaving New 
York (chilly old spot) on the S. S. Berengaria, 
February 10th. Quick transatlantic passage to 
Cherbourg—on to Paris and express to Marseilles, 





Captain Hans Fjeldstad 


where the yacht awaits. Then—sunny 
days! Every room on the yacht fit for 
a king. All outside rooms. Windows 
instead of ports, bedsteads, tapestried 
walls, carpeted floors, really enough 
room to move around. Royal Suites 
unaltered — King’s, Queen’s, Ambassa- 
dor’s, Princess’s, Prince’s. The Prince’s 
suite still unreserved. Nothing over- 
looked. Norwegian register (grand old 
country) permits stocking with rare 
wines and liqueurs (pleasant change). 
Captain Fjeldstad will take yacht right to quay- 
sides—no scrambling in and out of tenders. A 
land excursion at every port. Private motor cars 
—not charabancs. 

Additional facts: Yacht 328 feet long, one of 
world’s largest. Week’s stay at best hotel in 
Cairo. Cruise ends at Nice, April 4th (height 
of Riviera season) —stay as long as you like. First 
class rail and steamship accommodations to New 
York, good any time. Rates $1700 upward, New 
York to New York. 


For particulars — ROYAL YACHT CRUISE — 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cunard Branch Offices, Franco-Belgique Tours, Inc., or Your Local Agent 


=A 46 Day Adventure in the Mediterranean = 
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THE NEW BAGDAD BUGLE 
Vol. I. No. V. 
1928—an editorial 
One cannot speak of the future with- 
out a reference to the past. The year 
1927 has held sunshine and rain but the 
general result has been a toning up of 
the community spirit in Bagdad that 
promises well for the year 1928. Make 
your good resolutions early and keep 
them late, say we. Let there be peace 
on earth and good will to all—and pay 

up your subscription to the Bugle. 


Judge Si Crumpet on the Job. 

J. C. Smithers and Rob Wetter were 
fined six dollars and costs by Judge 
Crumpet for drinking a jug of applejack 
on the public highway and putting a pair 
of pants on the front end of Miss Eloise 
Arlington Poe’s cow. Their defence was 
that they found the jug and that the cow 
looked cold. The Judge was inclined to 
give them a suspended sentence because 
of the Yuletied season until evidence 
brought out that the jug was his. 

Yuletied Notes. 

Mrs. John (“Chuck”) O’Rourke gave 
a delightful donkey party at her home 
Bride-a-Oui. The guests included Sidney 
W. Horsehair our popular mayor, Clem 
Zilch, the Bugle’s candidate for presi- 
dent, as well as others of the youth and 
beauty of our beautiful metropolis. 

Miss Eloise Arlington Poe entertained 
at bridge last week. Eucher was played 
since many consider bridge a gambling 
game. Ye editor congratulates Miss Poe 
on her stand for a moral community. 

Druggist Henk tells us that business 
was brisk during Christmas week. 

Woodchucks have holed up for the 
winter. An owl was seen in town last 
Saturday night. 

Advice to the Loveshorn 
(By Ima Moron) 
Dear Miss Moron: 

My fiance gave me a cocktail shaker 
for Christmas. Do you think he loves me 
or is it just a gift? 

Sweet Sixteen. 
Dear Sweet Sixteen: 

You can find out easily. Play the little 
girl act: shake it before him when he 
next calls and say “O see, it’s empty- 
wempty!”” What he does will give you 
the answer. 

Ima Moron. 


News from New York. 

Aquazone, the only mineral water 
supercharged with oxygen, is adding to 
the holiday cheer in the metropolis. It is 
sparkling, delicious, the best of mixers 
insuring against a headache the next 
morning. Served at all the best clubs, 
restaurants and hotels, sold by the Daniel 
Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers, the 
Busy Bee Stores, and by innumerable 
other good grocers and by druggists. It 
will be sent to you from the nearest 
place if you will telephone 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 


Weather: Like yesterday 
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IN SCORN OF SELF-PROTECTION 


This 1S 


_ 


fol 


build no moats 


nor 


my egotism, this my pride: 


turrets, since no stair 


Was ever flung to that cold dwelling where 


I live recluse, all access being denied. 


So always. 


Never watchman has blasphemed 


The sacred tower where my soul has dreamed, 
Haughty and proud, alone but unafraid— 


Possessing nothing, by 


OF 


HEN Calvin Coolidge lays 
down takes 
up whittling, he hopes to be 
remembered by a grateful people for 
rigid economy in expenditures and for 


governing and 


making our navy the largest in the 
world. Anyone who thinks these 
two ambitions contradictory over-es- 
timates the gray matter of the said 
grateful people. Mr. Coolidge has 
uttered more words than any other 
President of our generation and his 
reputation for silence is without taint 
or flaw. 
. 


The senatorial coldness to Smith 
and Vare is due, we suspect, less to 
moral fervor than to good memories. 
The death rate among the supporters 
of the spendy Mr. Newberry was 
something which, as the boys say, “‘no 
man can view with equanimity.” 

. 


If the Senate has trouble settling 
the Smith-Vare case it should get the 
expert advice of Governor Fuller of 
Massachusetts. He is the world’s 
leading authority on S.-V. cases. 

* 


Many good people still feel that 
Lindbergh should have indignantly 
declined the invitation to the bull 
fight. They forget that the duty of 
insulting friendly foreign peoples is 
the exclusive prerogative of the State 
Department. 

* 


A New York justice has decided 
that apartment hotel cooking is per- 


fectly good and legal. 


Thereby His 


no loss dismayed. 


—CLINCH CALKINS 


ALL THINGS 


Honor himself an excellent 


judge of what is legal. 


proves 


Nothing has been seen at the hour 
of going to press of the promised 
Skjellerup Comet. With a 
sive name like that, probably Secre- 
tary Kellogg would not let it pass 
through. 


subver- 


+ 
Those who question the eligibility 
of Secretary Hoover on the ground 
that he lived abroad fourteen 
ago come 1929, overlook one cosmic 
truth. Wherever Herbert Hoover 
stands, there are two square feet of 
American soil. 


years 


e 

Congressmen are for a 
break in athletic between 
West Point and Annapolis, because 


rooting 
relations 


constituents pester them for coveted 
pasteboards to the Army-Navy game. 
In the bright lexicon of the politician, 
a ticket is something you vote. 

* 


An expert says it will cost less than 
nine hundred thousand dollars to cure 
Central Park of what ails it. We are 
pained to note, however, that the plan 
makes no provision for revised statues. 

* 

In our opinion the outstanding lit- 
erary triumph of the past year was 
the great serial story of mystery and 
suspense, ““The Hanks Are Coming.” 
Every struggling young author wil 
be inspired to learn what can be don 
with courage and ability and two mil- 
lion dollars. —-Howarp BRUBAKER 
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SI OUTHWARD 


Ho: 


of cours e, 

smartest things for 
Southland wear 
are found at 
Russeks—and “Te 
costume complet”, 
as it appeared in 
our recent fashion 
show at the Roxy 
Theatre, is espec= 


ially featured | 
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Americas.Most Beautiful Store 
RUSSEKS 


FIFTH AVENUE 


At 36 Street 
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A NEW YEAR’S 
Resolution! 

That I shall provide 
for myself and family 
adequate transporta- 
tion. A motor which 
will combine comfort, 


luxury and distinction 


with economy of 


maintenance and per- 
fection of perform- 
All this at an 


honest price.” 


ance. 


kor the man who 
makes such a resolu- 
tion there is but one 
answer— The Packard 
Sen@r beget. . i. 


ePACKARD 


SIX‘ES AND EIGHTS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Ruilding 
Broadway ai 6lat Street 
BROOKLYN 


Atlantic at Classon Ave 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 


6 East S7th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC 
696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at 18let St 
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OUR OWN SOB BALLADS 


I'M GOING TO START IN WRITING LETTERS 


I 


*T was New Year’s Eve. A party 
Was madly under way 

In honor of some show girls. 
The hosts were clubmen gay. 

There was rich food, wine and music. 
There was dancing, laughter, song. 

But near midnight it grew quiet; 
Then an old boy asked, “What’s 

wrong? 

Are you sweeties making pledges 
For the New Year? That’s no fun. 

Cheer up! More wine! This party 
Has only just begun.” 

Here one girl dropped her wine glass, 
And when her chum did cry, 

“For Heaven’s sakes, what is it, Dot?” 
She bravely did reply: 


REFRAIN 


“T’m going to start in writing letters 
On New Year’s to mother and dad. 
This life, I won’t let cause me to 
forget 
The best friends that I ever had. 
A new leaf, I vow Ill turn over. 
May God keep it clean, the New 
Year, 
As the letters I write, back home every 
night 
To my loved ones so precious and 


” 


dear. 


IT 


Now as she finished speaking 
The bells New Year proclaimed. 
But there were no glad greetings. 
Her words, them all had shamed. 
Just silence, which was broken 
By a youth who’d long admired 
The girl. “Come Dot, we’re leaving; 
You’re all keyed up and tired.” 
They left. Once in his auto, 
He said, “Let’s quit this life 
A ranch out west I’ve purchased. 
Let’s go there—man and wife.” 
When she whispered “I am willing,’ 
He answered, “I was right. 
I knew you were pure gold, dear, 
When you did say tonight: 


REFRAIN 


‘I’m going to start in writing letters 
On New Year’s to mother and dad. 
This life, I won’t let cause me to 
forget 
The best friends that I ever had. 
A new leaf, I vow I’]l turn over. 
May God keep it clean, the New 
Year, 
As the letters I write, back home every 
night 
To my loved ones so precious and 
dear.’ ” 


—C. Knapp 


OVERHEARD 


[OurtsipE A PHONE BooTtH IN A Broapway UNITED CIGAR SToRE] 


as HO d’ya think this is? 

“Tt’s Goldie! Say, boy, h’are 
ya? I heard ya moved and I wanted 
v get ya new address. See? Who 
ya livin’ with now! 

' “With Helen? Say! Where d’ya 
pull tha’ stuff from, huh? Come on, 


stop wisecrackin’. Gimme ya address; 
I got somethin’ t’ send t’ ya. 
“What is it? Say! Don’tcha wish 
ya knew, huh: 
“Promise not to tell no one? Sure! 
“Well, it’s a invitation to m’ wed- 
din’. Couldn’t have no weddin’ with- 
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out you being there, Jimmie. I want 
ya to be m’ best man, Jimmie. 

“Wait a minute, ’n I’1] take itdown. 
384 East Eighty Street. Say, 
whadda ya mean, you and Helen are 
livin’ there. Ya ain’t married, are ya? 

“No kiddin’! Say! When did it 
happen? Why didn’t ya let a guy 
know? 

“T’ll have ta bring my intended 
down with me to see how married 
life is. 

“Ts zat so! She is, is she? D’ya know 
ya talkin’ about the girl I’m gonna 
marry? 

“Ts zat so! Well, ya don’t have ta 
get wise about it, see! Another crack 
like that outta yaand [’ll... 

“Ya will, willya? 

“Say, listen boy, your mind ain’t 
none too clean, itself. Paste that in ya 
scrap book. 

“So that’s it, huh? Well, listen, 
we'll call that little invitation to my 
weddin’ off, see! Just for makin’ that 
crack. An’ besides, you didn’t hand me 
no invite t’ yours.” —LEwis Harris 





THE ACTOR’S TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


Honor thyself above all other 

e actors; there is no other actor 
before thee. 

2. Honor thy Jake and thy Lee. 

3. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s part. 

4. Thou shalt not steal the show. 

5. Thou shalt not get away with 
murder. 

6. Thou shalt not whistle in the 
dressing room. 

7. Thou shalt not borrow thy 
neighbor’s grease paint, nor his towels, 
nor his spirit gum. 

8. Thou shalt not bear false whisk- 
crs against thy neighbor. 

9. Thou shalt not take the name of 
the critics who give thee good notices 
in vain. 

10. Thou shalt join the Temple of 
Equity for thou art all for one, and 
that one is thyself. 

Revealed this day, in the year of 

DeMille 1927, to Albert Carroll 


under spirit control. 
e 


MAIDEN’S PLEDGE 


My New Year’s resolution is 

An unpretentious thing indeed— 

It calls for not a single kiss 

Beyond a situation’s need. 
—MarneE 











FINAL REDUCTIONS 


Daytime coats, fur trimmed 


Evening wraps, fur trimmed 


smart models 


from our Winter Collection 


in average sizes 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 


13 and 15 West 57th Street, New York 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


WO or three days ago, em- 
ployees of the government cap- 
tured a steamship loaded with 
whiskey somewhere in the vicinity of 
New York harbor. One found public 
































notice of the fact in the back pages of 
the newspapers. ‘There smal] 
headlines: “Booze Ship Caught”—and 
in one or two journals, “Validity of 
Seizure Doubted.” A few paragraphs 
followed: names of the arresting of- 
ficers; name of the ship’s captain; a 
few dull facts concerning the papers 
under which the vessel sailed; a cata- 
logue of the cargo, the worth of which 
was estimated at $300,000. No ex- 
citement. No sensation. Simply a com- 
monplace item in the flight of twenty- 
four hours. 

Only two years ago, “$300,000 
Booze Ship Taken” was _first-page 
news in every New York paper. Ac- 
counts bristling with romantic detail 
were laid before us with the morning 
coffee. It was a fact, accepted by jour- 
nalists and public alike, that something 
dark, adventurous, robust, hung about 
the secret business of running booze 
into a thirsty town. The movement of 
the rum galleons was an important 
thing—whether they were caught or 
whether they crept to their hidden 
wharves under cover of a dark night 


were 





BOOZE 


and delivered up their goods to waiting 
trucks. Newspapers and magazines, 
alert to the meaning of Prohibition, 
sent their star men off upon supposedly 
dangerous assignments: ordering them 
to risk shot and shell, burly fists or 
dirks in the back, but to come back 
with the true, lurid tale of rum run- 
ning. There were, indeed, a few fine 
and lurid tales. It looked for a time 
as if we might have a new and worthy 
crop of cut-throats for the embellish- 
ment of our tame world. But the ro- 
mance petered out. 

Prohibition—or rather the defeat of 
it—succumbed to economic necessity, 
and it became a business. Becoming a 
business, naturally it became a com- 
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monplace. Its romance, in this region 
and in this day, is one with the ro- 
mance of the varnish trade. 

In many ways, it is better so. And 
in many ways our manner of living 
—and drinking—is more pleasant now 
than it has ever been. The old-time 
barroom was a pleasant enough place. 
There was the quality of fascination 
in the long, polished mirrors, in the 
cdors which clung eternally in the air, 
in the smooth feel of the mahogany 
beneath one’s glass. But when we get 
down to reality, the old-time bar was 





neither so pleasant nor so comfortable 
as a modern, well-equipped speakeasy. 

Let us sum up, for the sake of an 
honest judgment, the advantages un- 
der the two systems: 

The barroom, 1917: It was, first of 
all, convenient. In those days, one did 
not run the risk of losing addresses, 
or of failing to be recognized at the 
grilled door. It was cheaper, but not 
very much .cheaper, considering the 
change in value of the dollar. Its in- 
terior architecture was _ universal, 
familiar, and therefore pleasant in a 
mild sort of way. It was entirely mas- 
culine: therein one could feel splen- 
didly, aloofly male—and he ran no 
risk of witnessing that depressing spec- 
tacle: a not very pretty young lady in 
her cups. ‘The conversation might run 
unflinchingly to ribald stories, and 
even ribald art not 
Among his learned fellows, man dis- 
cussed the problems of the universe, 
settling most of them to his satisfac- 
tion, without the confusing questions 
of female companions. 

The speakeasy, 1927: It is a quieter, 
and more restful establishment. The 
decorations run frequently to the bi- 
zarre and the stimulating. There is at 
least a theoretical exclusiveness. “The 


was despised. 


number of depressing incidents: chalk 
artists, children appearing in search of 
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father, young men drowning the sor- 
rows of love, extemporaneous poets, 
ballad singers with a preference for 
“Sweet Adeline,” and the like, is re- 
duced to a minimum. Mechanical 
pianos are not the rule. Ward politi- 
cians almost never appear. The num- 
ber of handsome feminine clients is 
constantly increasing. 

Even if the speakeasy of 1927 
comes off second best in this com- 
parison, it must be given preference, 
in the last analysis, upon one count: 
it is never besieged by temperance 
workers. “There is never the slightest 
danger of a militant woman, with a 
hatchet and a white ribbon, or even 
with depressing literature and a white 
ribbon, interrupting the calm of an 
evening. 

If Prohibition has done nothing else 
for the peace and comfort of hu- 
manity, it has at least relieved us of 
the temperance worker. I understand 
that disciples of the old white ribbon 
tellowship still exist. Sometimes they 
even get their names into the newspa- 
pers. But they have ceased to be an 
active, disturbing element. The parade 
of virgins, all gowned in bridal white, 
with banners lifted high and misery 
upon their faces, is happily a thing of 
the past. 


T appears that I have grown dis- 

cursive, and have neglected to 
plough ahead in my usual stubborn 
way to the point announced at the out- 
set—to the fact that drinking has once 
more become a commonplace, shaking 
off the brief lustre of romance that it 
enjoyed during the first phases of Pro- 
hibition. The first element in this 
change was the discovery that rum 
row was not a profitable thing—it 
simply was not good business to hold 
a dozen ships off the twelve-mile limit 
and try to land liquor through the 
federal guards. So the importation of 
booze by water was discontinued. The 
jolly jack tars passed out of the scene, 
and to their place came technicians 
in the matter of copper tubes and vats, 
truck drivers, salesmen—business men. 

Ninety-five per cent of our liquor 
is made within Greater New York. 
It is made quite simply, as everybody 
knows, by redistilling government al- 
cohol to remove those filthy-smelling 
chemicals which a trusting administra- 
tion puts into them. In New York, the 
business of making, bottling, selling 
and delivering this commodity occu- 
pies the attention of some thousands 
of capable, hard-worked men. I find 
no evidence, anywhere, to support the 
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Sale of Furs 


Preceding their re- 
moval to a location 
to be announced 
later, A. Jaeckel 
& Company offer 
their entire stock of 
Furs at decidedly 


reduced prices. 


i. a Co. 


*Jurricrs Ixelusively 
HfthAve.bet.3d0-36 Sis. 
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ALK-OVER 


enters the new 

year with all 
the enthusiasm for 
style that charac- 
terizes young New 
Added to 
this is a thorough- 


Yorkers. 


going knowledge of 
craftsmanship that 
can come only from 
more than half a 
century of making 
shoes that look well, 
fit well and give you 
a generous return 
in service for your 
moderate’ invest- 


ment. 





Walk- Over 


SHOES FOR MEN 
*8 to *12 


NEW YORK CITY 
1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 
254 West 125th Street 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


BROOKLYN 


1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 











tales of liquor gangs, of préempted 
territories, fights between rival fac- 
tions—or even of hi-jacking. Un- 
doubtedly, a little hi-jacking goes 
on. But it now bears the same relation 
to the liquor trade as barge-thefts bear 
to the hardware trade. 

Most of the business is carried on 
by men who care no more about risk- 
ing their lives than you or I: men 
who sit before neat desks (probably 
bearing framed pictures of the wife 
and kiddies) in uptown office build- 
ings. The liquor itself moves from 
outlying warehouses to distribution 
points in the heart of town. Thence 
it is taken by small motor to its desti- 
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nation. There are large rings in the 
liquor trade, just as there are corpora- 
tions in other enterprises. I find noth- 
ing to justify the belief that these rings 
are predatory, or that they are danger- 
ous elements of society. They pursue 
a rather dignified course, attending to 
their own business. In the vast major- 
ity of cases, they are really concerned 
over the quality of their product— 
simply because that attitude is good 
business. ‘Their chief preoccupation, 
at bottom, is with the old economic 
factors: supply and demand, prices and 
profits. 

Graft is paid, of course. There is 
not, however, in New York, the faint- 
est suggestion of a wholesale collusion 
between police and bootleggers, for the 
purpose of police profits. In Chicago 
these things are managed differently. 
In New York the established attitude 
of the police is one of simple tolerance 
—because the great majority of citi- 
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o_o you know, couldn’t you 

guess, that cracked lips are 
Ha-Ha lips—and that wetting them 
but adds to the torture? 


A-HA’S is 
coarsens and cracks the epider- 
“Ha-Ha’s”, strangely 


a dire disease that 


The name 
has an agricultural meaning 


mis. 
enough, 
and its literal significance is a hidden 


ditch. 
A-HA’S in the skin develop those 


little invisible fissures, gaps and 
ditches that folks call “chapped skin.” 
It reddens and roughens the skin’s 
outer layer—makes lips and face and 
hands feverish, unsightly and definitely 
sorry for themselves. 


HERE is a cure—a cure that will 

soon be on everyone’s lips (that’s 
rather good, we think)—a marvelous, 
swift-working wonder-cure—it’s called 
“FROSTILLA” ! 

* * * 

HIS delightfully fragrant lotion 

banishes Ha-Ha’s with the speed 
of a passing thought. Knead it gently 
into the skin and watch that sapless, 
corrugated, arid, desiccated surface be- 
come as smoothly supple-soft as a baby’s 


kiss. There’s no after-stickiness to 
Frostilla. It vanishes like a cooling 
mist. Its action is unfailing. 


ROSTILLA comes in the bounti- 
ful new dollar bottle—and there's 
a smaller size at 50c. At druggists tried 
and true, and all good toilet counters. 


The Frostilla Co., Elmira, New York, U.S.A. 
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zens wish tolerance. Such graft as of- 
ficials collect is taken individually, it 
would appear. That is to say, no off- 
cial ring exists for the systematic tax- 
ing of the bootleggers. Almost any- 
body will believe that such and such 
a cop will accept five dollars—such 
and such a sergeant will accept fifty 
dollars. Almost nobody will believe 
that official servants are getting rich 
from bootleg graft. 

Our bootleggers, in short, are not 
warriors. They do not kill each other, 
and they do not kill policemen, ‘They 
are men of affairs, and they do not 
take their jobs for the sake of adven- 
ture, 

The final step in the removal of 
excitement from buying and selling 
booze in New York was the retire- 
ment of Mr. Buckner, the lamented 
District Attorney. During his term of 
office, booze was a front-page com- 
modity. He is gone. Scarcely in 
months have we observed in our news- 
papers a sensational padlocking story, 
or indeed any commotion whatever 
in the uneventful business of selling 
l'quor to those who want it. 

—Morris MARKEY 


THE UNREGENERATE 
TAKES A STAND AT 
NEW YEAR’S 


1 will not turn another leaf 
In this darn Book Of Years! 

It’s my conviction and belief, 

That joy for joy, and grief for grief, 
And some (if any) tears, 


Have been as zestful to my soul 
As any I could muster; 
[ have no far and shining goal, 
I do not play a pilgrim réle, 
I will not puff and bluster 


About the clean, unwritten page 
That lies before my pen; 
Let preachers roar and battles wage, 
I'l] clutch my Year Book in a rage 
And read it backwards, then! 
—PATIENCE EDEN 


POESY DEPARTMENT 
| Adv. in the Pratt (Kans.) Union] 


As you sit behind the steering wheel 

That guides the course of a mass of steel 

Always keep in mind this vital fact— 

A car can’t think, altho it can act, 

And that your job’s to know what to do 

With all that power turned over to you. 
BROWN REPAIR SHOP 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET 
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LAWRENCE 
the Munificent 


Artiste de Cuisine 


@ Pad and Pencil replace 
J brush and pallette when 
Lawrence, maitre d’hotel at 
The Rooseve tt, 


picture of culinary art... 


paints a 


Be it banquet, buffet or 
simple repast, he has an 
uncanny way of selecting 
for your menu those very 
dishes that give relish and 
dash to a meal... Plan to 
see Lawrence when you pian 
your next affair... You will 
find him infallible protec- 
tion against the calamity of 
a dull dinner. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Orchestra play in the Grill 
during Dinner and Supper 


he 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 


Managing “Direfor 
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TABLES FOR TWO 


Texas Guinan Is Moving A gain—The Last 
High Note in “Soliloquy,” If You Want It 


DON’T 

know what 
would happen to 
restaurant report- 
ers in this great 
cultured city of 
ours if it weren’t 
for a certain girl 
named Texas 
Guinan. When 
all other things 
fail (literally and 
figuratively) you 
can always look 
to her for some 
elegant copy in 
the form of a 
struggle with the laws of the United 
States or of New York City or of 
Nature or something. This time, hav- 
ing run afoul of the three o’clock 
closing rule while at the Century The- 
atre, she swept haughtily from the 
place and will now take her stand at 
the Salon Royal, in the Acropolis 
Hotel, at 308 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. Here, to her great delight, she 
will find fifty rooms attached some- 
how to the club, so that the reveller, in 
spite of curfew laws, can legally re- 
main until daybreak if necessary be- 
fore sleep overtakes him. Tommy Ly- 
man, who has his own devoted follow- 
ing, will remain, but how honors are 
to be divided between these two de- 
termined personalities remains to be 
seen. All I want is the concession for 
the brass plates saying “On this site, 
Texas Guinan formerly ran a night 


club.” 


— BERNIE, after wistfully wav- 
ing a masterly baton in the 
somewhat confining atmosphere of the 
Roosevelt Grill, has gone ambitious 
and opened his own Club Intime, at 
159 West Forty-ninth Street. This 
was recently vacated by George Olsen, 
who went forth looking for new fields 
to conquer. In honor of Bernie’s new 
venture, all the more glittering and 
gorgiferous denizens of Broadway ar- 
rived and packed the place so efficient- 
ly that it was totally impossible to tell 
what in blazes the place would be 
like on a normal night. Certainly, the 
maestro himself, who is an inde fatiga- 
ble wisecracker, should afford at least 
one good chortle an evening, which 
is a break for any after-theatre place 


these days. And the cornet player in 





the orchestra 
has industriously 
practiced the last 
high note in “‘So- 
liloquy” and 
guarantees that it 


will ring out 
sweet and true 


from now on. 


T is also an- 

nounced that a 
place to be called 
the Ambassadeurs 
is opening at 146 
West Fifty-sev- 
enth, formerly 
Roger Wolfe Kahn’s Perroquet de 
Paris, formerly Ciro’s. It will un- 
doubtedly be exactly as cosmopolitan 
and frangais in tone as its predeces- 
sors, but who are we to complain! 
Lew Leslie, Florence 
Mills on the road to fame, promises to 
a colored girl who is 
heralded as her successor. Her name 
is Ada Ward, she formerly appeared 
at the Cotton Club, and her voice, 
which is very good, has a way of 
breaking into the same type of ob- 
bligato that used to cause patrons of the 
Plantation to chew large hunks from 
their napkins and roar in ecstasy. ‘This 
is all I know about the proposed plans 
for the club (they may be entirely 
changed any moment) the opening 
date of which, by a strange coinci- 
dence, is December twenty-ninth, just 
in time for much New Year whoopee. 


who guided 


present there 


HE Heigh-Ho, inhabiting the 
Lido Venice site at 35 East Fifty- 
third Street, also makes its bow this 
week, This for dinner and _ sup- 
per dancing and also, I understand, 
for somewhat soulful lunches and teas. 


EEVA look, is my suggestion, at 

J the floor show at Connie’s Inn. 

I had forgotten all about this old fa- 
vorite when I went sour on Harlem 
in my column a few weeks ago; when 
you hear the gay dogs about town 
chanting the praises of Chez Helen 
Morgan and such midtown haunts, 
remember such popularity must be 
answer to the 
numerous queries as to ‘what has hap- 


deserved; and in 


pened to the people who used to 


follow a headwaiter from place to 
place, I hereby consider an indignant 
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letter in which the vitriol, for once, 
is directed not at me but at B. L., who 
artfully handled this department a 
month ago. The writer of the letter 
is a patron of the Divan Parisien, go- 
ing there “on the average of a dozen 
times a week.” This, dear lady, is too 
often; where is your sense of adven- 
ture! Her kick is that John, the head- 
waiter, has a past credited, in this de- 
partment, to Delmonicos. “John was 
of the Hotel Commodore fame, not 
Delmonicos, and Elber, the small- 
statured soul was—as is known by 
everyone, with the exception of your 
genial self—headwaiter at the men’s 
grill at Delmonicos for many years.” 
Follow divers threats. I do love to 
see someone else get it in the neck! 
—LipstTick 


SOCIAL EVASIONS 


rEN WAYs IN WHICH TO CONCEAL 
YOUR ACUTE DISTASTE FOR A 
FRIEND'S NEW DOG 


- IG husky fellow, isn’t he? I 
guess he can take care of him- 
self in case of trouble, all right.” 

“What kind of a dog is he, ex- 
actly?” 

“I suppose he growls like that be- 
cause he’s a fine watchdog, doesn’t he? 
Yes, I know he’s good-natured. You 
can see it in his face.” 

“Oh, let him jump up—this is an 
old suit and he can’t possibly hurt it. 
He’s shedding his coat now, isn’t he?” 

“Why don’t you start to discipline 
him? Are you afraid it will kill his 
spirit! wi 

“He certainly is unusual looking. 
You could pick him out of a hundred 
—if you ever wanted to, couldn’t 
your” 

“Yes, you’re right—blood will tell, 
every time. A single glance at him 
is enough to convince you of that.” 

“Yes, they are a popular breed 
right now, aren’t they? Funny how 
the taste changes almost overnight, 
isn’t it?” 

“He hasn’t had distemper, has he? 
No, I didn’t think so—I remember 
Bill Mackey’s dog had that kind of a 
look around the eyes before it got 
him.” 

Still another way is to pretend you 
are a timid soul with a phobia for 
dogs, but whatever you say or do the 
only result will be that you will never, 
never be asked out to your friend’s 
home again, if you live to be a thou- 
sand. —STANLEY JONEs 
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N the Wanamaker Coin de Paris 

—to leap boldly into the busi- 

ness at hand—there three 
particularly knock-out new evening 
gowns. The first, from Carette, is 
a simple little thing of red and white 
printed crépe (Palm Beach, Palm 
Beach!) with an oval neck and hem- 
stitched arrangements that engineer a 
discreet circular fullness below the 
hip line. ‘The second is one of those 
luscious Vionnet draped things, in a 
mauve crépe so pale as to be almost 
white, with narrow lines of beading 
giving a Grecian effect. And the 
third, by Goupy, has circular fullness 
trailing much longer in the back of 
the skirt than in the front, which is no 
news to any of you. The fabric, 
which is marquisette, however, is the 
surprise. 

There are also several new hats 
from Descat and Reboux in the fa- 
miliar wide cloche shape and the fa- 
miliar felt, the new note being that 
the brim and lower part of the crown 
are in one piece and the crown proper 
is sewed on a inch above it. 
There is also much tendency towards 
a one-sided effect which is so subtle 
as to defy description of any kind. 

Elsewhere in this store you will find 
some girdle garments of a knitted 
French elastic that looks like silk jer- 
sey and, I understand, lasts forever. 
This fabric, in silk or cotton, makes 
hip-girdles or  girdle-and-brassiére 
combinations, the being 
full-fashioned edges to prevent undue 
stretching; removable steels in front; 
a cut at the bottom that is high in 
the front and low in the back to pre- 
vent riding up when you sit down; 
and the fact that the brassiére part is 
much lighter weight fabric than the 
girdle, though it looks the same. 

Mind you, I am not a corset or 
girdle expert. These, if you must 
wear such things for the good of your 
curves, are very new and seem very 
swell, but I dunno. It is high time 
that I brushed up on such things, 


are 


good 


advantages 


AND OFF 
FEMININE 


what with Parisite and all kinds of 
syndicated Paris letters telling credu- 
lous me that the waistline is coming 
up for fair this time and that waists 
are to be just at that glorious swell of 


ON 


the hip line instead of below it as here- 
tofore. I only hope that all of you 
have put that gorgeous womanly curve 
tenderly away in cotton batting along 
with the locks of your shorn hair for 


instant reference. I am having a ter- 


rible time finding mine. —L. L. 
THIS AND THAT 

ie the Christmas lists that you 

have been reading breathlessly in 

recent issues I had neither the time 

nor the space to give adequate 

recognition to the Parka snow 


suit for children, to be found at 


the Christopher Robin Shop at 21 
These 


West Fifty-first Street. are 
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FASHIONS 

modelled exactly like the universal 
outdoor garment of the Esquimaux, 
and consist of a straight jumper tunic, 
with a fur-rimmed hood that can be 
worn over the head or down the back, 
and panties that button below the knee 
like riding breeches. The adaptations 


for this climate are of a soft, warm 
woollen fabric in white, gray, tan, 
or red. In addition to the fact that 
children are beautifully protected, 


they look ravishing in them. 

This small shop, by the way, was 
started by a woman who, having lived 
for some time in England, was struck 
by the difficulty of finding well-made 
and well-bred clothes for small boys 
in this country at a reasonable price. 
Accordingly, she has supervised the 
construction of a collection of very 
charming clothes 
for boys and girls 


‘ from two to four- 
teen. Io my mind 
t those for boys are 
by far the more 


The re 
sweat- 


interesting. 


are j ersey 





and shorts for 
very small chil- 
dren, either’ in 
plain fabric or in 
a combination of 
striped and plain 


ere 




















“Pm sorry, 
madam; I’ll do 
the best I can, 
but Mr. O’Con- 
nor takes care of 
cases like you.” 
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fabric, round or V-necked sweaters, 
specially prepared so that they lose 
none of their resiliency in washing; 
and a collection of smartly tailored 
mannish topcoats in the lightest and 
warmest of Scotch tweeds lined with 
the lightest and warmest of woollen 
flannels. 


HOSE of you who have been 

devoting boundless energy to 
hunting up people in this age of spe- 
cialization to weave that hole in John- 
ny’s new coat, repair the radio and 
fix up that Chinese vase the maid 
broke, might be glad to know of the 
existence of a place at 213 West Thir- 
ty-fourth Street, called the Depart- 
ment Store for Repairs. ‘They weave 
holes, repair radios, put together bro- 
ken bric-a-brac and French dolls, clean 
hats, remove the shine from the old 
blue serge—and so on. ‘The manager 
enumerated to me about twenty-four 
different services performed under one 
roof and my suggestion is to collect 
all those dinky little things you mean 
to have fixed when you have time, 
put them in a truck, and send them 
there. 


O one who is thoroughly fed up 

with letters begging for recogni- 
tion on the sole ground that their 
origin is French, a recent frank and 
manly epistle caused the promptest in- 
vestigation in the history of this de- 
partment. The gist was that the 
writer was a hairdresser. That he was 
from Vienna. That he knew the rage 
at present was for the French, but that 
he was proud of his origin. And wasn’t 
it time that we had a new enthusiasm 
in nationalities? 

Accordingly, all two of this depart- 
ment sprinted up to see Martin, at 557 
Fifth Avenue, and there had (1) two 
excellent shampoos, treatments, and 
manicures; (2) one bob, smart with- 
out being eccentric; (3) two superb 
finger waves; (4) one new and be- 
coming way of dressing long hair. I 
can’t possibly cover all the hairdressers 
n New York without becoming a ner- 
vous wreck, but put this one down 
among the very good ones. 


a pe poner’ & Fircu has a set 
4 of two bootlegs in silver, the one 
taining a lighter; the other a left- 

nded corkscrew. The latter either 
tor a gentleman who is genuinely le ft- 
anded or for a mad wag host who 
oves to see the consternation of the 
guest he has asked to open another 


b ttle. —L, Bas 
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THE WELCOMING 
COMMITTEE IS 
THOUSANDS STRONG 


Down from tropical 
mountain piantations, by 
ship from sunny ports.the 
coffees for the new Beech- 
Nut blend arrive at our 
waterfront. Thousands of 
shops in this city have 
welcomed Beech-Nut. For 
they know how many, 
many thousands of New 
Yorkers are longing for 
just this coffee of rare 
goodness and character. 
Priced pleasingly. 


Beech-Nut Coffee 
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cmporar 
residence 


— your type of hotel as you would 






\. 
‘ 
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\. your type of home... even if it is for just a 
». day, a week or a month. The White and the 
Fifth Avenue are the residential type of hos- 
telries ... as uncommercially appointed 
\. and unobtrusively regulated as a private 
\ residence. Travelers in New York 
\ stopping at either of them will be 


\. conveniently located to all activ- 


\\ ities. They will enjoy attentive 


HOPEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Ave. 


‘\. service and a cuisine meet- 
ing their fondest epi- 


curean expectations 


, 


corner 37th St Suites of 1, 2, or 3 


LENington 1200 


On Murray Hill 


y FIFTH 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue + ~ 


At Washington Square 


rooms each with 
Refrigeration. 


1 few blocks from 


Grand Central: 














corner 9th St. 


STUyvesant 6410 
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Squash Racquets to 
ITH 
squash 
tempo- 


the 
ten- 
nis season 
rarily suspended, 
the squash racquets 
players are now 
having their in- 
ning. Friday afternoon (December 
30), at the Rockaway Hunting Club 
at Cedarhurst, there is scheduled a 
match of exceptional interest between 
Rockaway Hunt and the Harvard 
University team. 

I can’t remember exactly now for 
how many years the Harvard varsity 
has won the national team champion- 
ship. I do know that there is no other 
school in the country that turns out 
so many high-class players year after 
year as does Harry Cowles at Cam- 
bridge. Palmer Dixon, Herbert 
Rawlins, Steve Wright, Myles Baker, 
George Debevoise, E. M. Upjohn, 
Phil Lenhart, Lathrop Haskins, Mal- 
colm Bradlee, Carroll Harrington, and 
Eugene Hinkle, most of whom have 
played a conspicuous part in recent na- 





tional championships, are all disciples 
of the man who has done as much to 
popularize the game as any other out- 
the 
of the squash racquets association. 
The Harvard varsity this year does 
not appear to measure quite up to the 


side or inside executive councils 


standard of its immediate predecessors. 
Last week, for the first time in five 
years, it was beaten in the Massachu- 
setts State Class A Interclub Cham- 
pionship ‘Tournament. It was the 
Cambridge Squash Racquet Club that 
turned the trick, and among the mem- 
bers of the winning combination were 
several who formerly wore the Crim- 
son, including Upjohn. 

The Harvard varsity as it lined up 
in the match was as follows: J. L. 
Pool, No. 1; S. Oliver, No. 2; S. M. 
Dupertius, No. 3; G. J. Francis, No. 
4, and A. G. Thacher, Jr., No. 5. 
This is practically an entirely different 
combination from the one that cap- 
tured the national championship last 
winter. Even so superior a coach as 
Cowles cannot be expected to replace 
five top-notch players with five equal- 
ly as good in one season. 

The meeting between Harvard and 
Rockaway Hunt is particularly inter- 
esting because of the fact that the 
Long Island club is led by perhaps th 
greatest of all the players who ever 

















vard Varsity’s 
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wore the Crimson, Palmer Dixon, na- 
tional champion in 1925 and 1926 
and present holder of the metropoli- 
tan title. 

Last winter Cowles ranked Dixon 
first among the players he has coached, 
right after Baker had wrested the title 
from him. He gave him the place 
cf honor because of his headwork and 
his reach. There is no player on the 
courts who is more calm or at his ease 
or who plays his shots with such a 
nicety and lack of effort as the Rock- 
away Hunt star. 

He is far from being the most spec- 
tacular player, and because of the fact 
that he allows himself so wide a mar- 
gin of safety above the tin and does 
not take the chances that some of the 
others do—Debevoise, for instance— 
some find his uninteresting. 
Anyone who wants to see a master 
tactician in action, a man who is abso- 
lutely sure of himself, who always 
does the right thing, whose footwork 
is perfect and who gains his ends not 
by speed but by skill and general- 
ship, should see Dixon in action 
against Pool. He lets the others do 
He prefers himself to rea- 


game 


and die. 
son why. 


HE squash tennis season will start 

up again on Wednesday when 
play is resumed in the Class A league, 
with the Crescent A.C. at Yale, the 
New York A.C. at Harvard, and 
Princeton at Columbia. The last match 
should be one of the most interesting 
of the bringing together the 
two combinations that are tied for the 
lead and also the two men who have 
been outstanding during the amateur 
season to date—Dr. Mixsell and Row- 
land Haines. They have met twice 
lready, with the verdict going to the 
— veteran each time, and if 
Wednesday’s match is as good as the 
final of the Columbia Invitation this 

vour dish. 

The following night will be an- 
other big one for squash tennis, for 
those two old reliables, Fillmore 
Hyde and Tom Coward, will dig up 

hatchet again and meet in an ex- 
ition at the Shelton Club. There 
will be two good professional exhibi- 
but this time 


season, 


ns on the card also, 


they can put the amateur match last 
tead of first and it won’t make me 
mad. —A. D. 
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CORRECT GARMENTS FOR 





FESTIVE 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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CORINNE... 


“Well, 
secret.”’ 





“How exciting—what is it?” 


a trim Pedemode 


one-strap in black or brown suede 
with harmonizing bands of kidskin. 


Modified Cuban heel... . . 


$16.50 


GVedemode 


CFemini ne CFootwear 
660 Fifth Ave above 52S 


Chicago 


Jack’s about to learn my dark 


“Oh, the skates will reveal it—the ‘dainty 
little feet’ he’s been admiring are a myth 
—just /ook that way in my Pedemodes!” 


Detroit 














Vv 
2 and 3 Room Suites 
The 2 and 3 room hotel apart- 


ments at The Drake strike a new 
note of smart completeness, 
which quite captivates those who 
are critical enough to appreciate 
such things. 

Suites with serving pantries,—unfur- 
nished or furnished — renting from 
$2600, including maid service. 

Some larger suites. Some for tran- 


sients.—Aifred C. Ray, Manager. 


Te DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE. AT 56th ST. 
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[New York York’s Newest 
And Most Palatial 
Chinese and American 


Restaurant Management of 
c. M. JOE 





a) 1600 Bway 2/460. 


PHONE 2110-2111—CHIC KERING 








Dinner $1.60 
TIMES 


Luncheon 65¢ — 


A LA CARTE AT ALL 


Music 
Dancing 


TED REILY’S 
REVUE 


Jimmy C. ARR ' 
The Doctor of Melody as 
And His Jardin 
Royal Orchestra 
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Reserve Your Tables Now 
for New Year’s Eve 
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Take It Or 


Primitives 


NLY this week 

an intelligent 
layman confessed 
that he did not go 
around to the art 
galleries because he 
thought the exhibi- 
tions were shows 
was charged. Sad 





wate — 
has been our neglect if we have kept 


anyone away from an art show 
through failing to cry, art is long and 
free. Now and then a price is asked to 
aid orphans or for some such cause 
but ninety-nine per cent of the fine 
things in this town are yours for the 


mere looking. The rich man, of 
course, has to pay for his, for he 


wants it wrapped up and sent home. 
The rest of us go merrily on look- 
ing at some million dollars’ worth of 
masterpieces every month, assembled 
from all nooks of the globe. 

While the annual holiday 
is on the pan, we wish also to remind 


sermon 


you that many a time an _ exhibit 
lingers on for weeks after its final 
closing date, so don’t always take the 
word of the meticulous guide which 
keeps faith with the calendar. Some 
exceptionally fine things we would 
like to have you see, though the of- 


ficial time has long since passed. 
One is the show at Brummer’s of 
Despiau, one of the greatest of living 
sculptors. He is as far above most 
men who go by that name as the 
Woolworth Tower is above the five- 


and-ten. Then there is the show of 
de Segonzac at the Valentine Gal- 


leries—a great painter who will make 
your heart glad. You will be sorry if 
you miss these two. 

HE Reinhardt which 

have two or three 
year, have an interregnum 
italian primitives. These are 
things as you would go to the books 
about or seek in foreign galleries. 
There is the “Peter and Christ” of 
Tintoretto and about a dozen of the 
fifteenth-century painters who are 
known only by their school. Person- 
ally we find a lot of pleasure in such 
anonymities; with the fear of awe- 
inspiring name removed, there is noth- 
ing left to admire but the 
the composition. Some of the Italian 
boys knew what color was for and 


Galleries, 
big shows a 
affair of 


such 


color o! 


i 
a. OT 


uf 
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RBALLERIES 


: 
Le It’s 
fi orte rd 


All Free— 
Moderns 


were not afraid of it. In the next 
room there are still a few of the 
things left over from the big French 
show, but these for the most part are 
casual bits of the better men and not 
So stirring. 


HE work of Bertram Hartman 

grows more to our liking every 
year. He is having his annual show at 
Montross and seems to have settled 
into a way of painting that suits him. 
Years past he sought his way out, as all 
painters have to do. Some of his 
earlier work was too stunty to indi- 
cate that the man had reached full 
satisfaction with himself. We hope 
he hasn’t done that either, but we be- 
lieve he is heading toward his re- 
ceding goal. There are eighteen bril- 
liant oils and as many watercolors. 
Of the former we prefer “The 
Kitchen,” a Van Gogh sort of thing, 
intense in its simplicity and its treat- 
ment; the composition is more certain 
and less rambling than in some of his 
other canvases. All in all, he is a 
vounger painter who is not merely 
brilliance and style. 


E can say nothing about the 

Gallery of Living Art until 
something more has happened. The 
first exhibit has been opened to the 
public and we went dutifully. The 
show is in a nice large study-room of 
the New York University, easily ac- 
cessible to the street that runs along 
the east side of Washington Square. 
The first showing is of more or less 
studio sweepings of the French with 
here and there a good Demuth, a good 
Hartley, and a fair Marin. It is all 
a rather timid affair. With such an, 
imposing list of names, we fear that 
many of the skeptical can well say, 
“Yeh, if this is the best you can do, 
give us the old timers.” 

The first show being a borrowed 
exhibit all that can rightly be said is 
that here is a collection of medium 
and fair examples of some great paint- 
ers and some not so good. It would 
scem to us that this exhibit has nothing 
to do with the real purpose of the af- 
fair, which is to purchase and house 
the work of living men, preferably 
American, But the thing had to start 
somehow and one beginning may be 
‘s good as another, —M. P. 


+ 
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Mc Cutcheon’'s 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-NINTH ST. 
DEPT. NO. 75 NEW YORK 





Fabrics 
that whisper “Spring” 


EADY FOR YOU—the smartest and loveliest 

of the new Spring silks, woolens, linens and 

cottons. Prints that owe their inspiration to modern- 
istic Paris, colors that feature the new tonalities. 

Imported chiffons in exclusive new designs, closer 

woven silks with scattered or tightly packed designs. 

New shades in Crepe de Chine, Flat crepe Pongee. 


Angora Jersey, a new silk-and- 
wool striped Jersey, Kashmirs, soft 
Tweeds. The new white Coatings 
in homespun effects or in a novel 
lace-like weave. 

Printed handkerchief linen and 
heavier linens in the smartest new 
designs. And cottons! Novelties | 
from England, France, Switzer- | 
land —everything that’s new and 





smart is at McCutcheon’s. 
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Write for Samples 
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It was only a Sunshower 


“It Was Only a Sunshower” 
‘“‘Whether it Rains—Whether it Shines’’— 


*“*Kenn” Sisson and his orchestra. Vocal chorus by 
Vaughn de Leath 3703 


“TI Fell Head over Heels in Love’’ 

“You Can’tWalk Back from an Aeroplane”’ 
—Vocal-Instrumental, Yacht Club Boys 3671 

‘*‘Here Comes the Show Boat’’—Six Jumping 
Jacks 

‘“‘“Go Home and Tell Your Mother’’—Fox 
trots with vocal chorus 3699 

“Lonely in a Crowd’’—-Fox trots, vocal duet 


“Back Where the Daisies Grow’’—Park 
Lane Orchestra 3698 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


* A 
PANATROPES: RADIOLAS:RECORDS 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Mr. Hofmann Reveals—What Do You Do Sunday? 


E had almost concluded that 
there were only two divisions 
of piano players: the good 


and the terri- 
ble. The ter- 
rible ones were 
the performers 
whom one_ had 
to hear as the 


price of a din- 
ner given by 
a philanthropic 
lady; the good 
ones appeared at 
least twice daily 
in concert halls 
and varied only 
in such matters 
as height, weight and 

About that time Josef Hofmann 
gave what was announced as his only 


programs. 


recital of the season. 

Mr. Hofmann has been described 
as the this-and-that of the keyboard 
by many enthusiasts, and it would be 
simple enough to set him down as 
“the poet,” “the wizard,” “the little 
giant” or what you will. Almost any 
of these fanciful designations would 


be accurate—and yet any of them 
might be applied elsewhere. The 
keyboard faces plenty of poets, 


wizards and little giants in the course 
of a season. Unfortunately, it appears 
in juxtaposition with only one Hof- 
mann. 

There was nothing startling about 
the program which Mr. Hofmann 
compiled for his matinée in Carnegie 
Hall. The Beethoven “‘Appassionata” 
sonata, the Rubinstein transcription of 
the march from “Ruins of Athens,” 
the twenty-four preludes of Chopin, 
Debussy’s “Soirée en Grenade” and 
the Godowsky symphonic metamor- 
phosis on themes from “Die Fleder- 
maus” is not, technically speaking, a 
taxing lay-out, with the exception of 
the “Fledermaus” maze. However, 
Mr. Hofmann knows his public. He 
is aware that his printed program is 
only a prelude to a supplementary 
concert of encores. Like most pianists, 
he is a bit of a wise-cracker, and once 
he observed that he was thinking of 
playing his encores first and his recital 
If his program here was 


afterwards. 
a trifle short, his second recital of the 
afternoon, consisting of thirteen en- 
cores, was a day’s work. Mr. Hof- 
mann did not hesitate, for instance, to 





throw in such 
ponderable trifles 
as the Chopin 
“Fantasie - Im- 
promptu” and 
the Liszt “‘Cam- 
panella” as ex- 
tras. Apparently, 
everybody who 
goes to hear 
Mr. Hofmann 
has his own rea- 
sons for hailing 
him as a 
our 

probably 


master, 
and 
reason 


own 
IS no more ec- 
centric than 
What we enjoy espe- 
cially is Mr. Hofmann’s thoroughly 
sophisticated approach to his music. — 
His terrific technical skill removes 
mechanical difficulties and he 
is free to whatever he 
with the music in hand. 
as we can determine, he 
approach to the music at every con- 
cert. If Mr. Hofmann 
play even so cut-and-dried a bit as the 
Chopin “Minute” Waltz (which he 
sensibly does not play by the clock) 
at one 


others. 


many 


any 
do pleases 
As far 
has a new 


one hears 


concert, it is safe to assume 
that one will hear an entirely differ- 
ent version from him at his next ap- 
pearance. There seems to be no one 
Hofmann “interpretation” of any- 
thing. More than any other recitalist, 
he has the faculty of creating what 
George Arliss called the illusion of 
the first time. 

All of this implies that Mr. Hof- 
mann’s performances are likely to be 
whimsical—and they are. The whim, 
however, is that of a great musician, 
a musician so sophisticated that he re- 
fuses to become blasé. He seems to 
be entertaining himself by drawing 
out inner voices which never before 
had been much in evidence, or by un- 
expected distributions of light and 
shade. Lesser pianists have experi- 
mented in this fashion and achieved 
but whatever Mr. 
sounds inevitable— 


only distortion, 
Hofmann 
until the next time that one hears Mr. 
Hofmann, when 
vinced that anything that he does is 


dc eS 


one becomes con- 
inevitable! 

How Mr. Hofmann accomplishes 
his ends is something that cannot be 


analyzed without musical quotations 
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and a great deal of learned talk. The 
audience tried to find out by rushing 
to the platform and surrounding Mr. 
Hofmann at the piano, so that he had 
to plunge through a few hundred cus- 
tomers to play his final encores. <A 
young lady in the front row of stage 
standees became so entranced that she 
attempted to assist the pianist by beat- 
ing time for him with her head, but 
she obviously had not had any re- 
hearsals, for Mr. Hofmann somehow 
neglected to follow her emphatic in- 
dications of tempi. 


HY not try a Sunday night con- 

cert at the Metropolitan for 
relaxation? These events are not taken 
very seriously by critics, but they usu- 
ally are good fun, and when some of 
the prima donnae are on display, there 
is a tolerable fashion parade for the 
ladies. Some Sunday we shall try to 
persuade one of our better qualified 
colleagues to inspect the concert cos- 
tumes of Miss Rosa Ponselle and Miss 
Leonora Corona and report accurately 
on these creations. 

The hero of Sunday night is 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, who not only 
provides expert orchestral accompani- 
ments for the soloists, but competes 
valiantly with the Messrs. Rapee and 
Mendoza in “Les Preludes,” the 
“William Tell” overture and other 
divertissements. He also deserves some 
sort of award for wasting less time 
about his business than any conductor 


—R. A. S. 


now on view. 


MY SELF 


Sometimes I’m a lady, 
Dainty and polite. 

Sometimes I’m a sleek cat 
Prowling in the night. 

Sometimes I’m a butterfly, 
High on tinsel wings. 

I never know exactly when 
I'll be these things. 


Sometimes I’m a little girl 
Playing with a doll. 
Sometimes I’m a lowly worm 
And nothing much at all. 
Sometimes I’m a highbrow. 
Sometimes I’m a fool. 
Sometimes I’m a virgin maid, 
White and pure and cool. 


Sometimes I’m a wanton 
On my way to hell. 
I never know exactly when— 
So how are you to tell? 
—CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG 
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not much after sundown—the lighting problem was largely one of keeping a 
discreet distance from the smoke of a Betty lamp or a bayberry candle. Later, 
pewter lamps—and then pressed and blown glass lamps that burned oil and 
(\ 
used wicks—became known; and, to some extent, difficulties decreased. baa 
These creations were quite as quaint as all other things of their time, and now, 
with the wonder of wire and bulb replacing the worry of oil and wick, repro- 
ductions of the same table lamps will be found at the Store of W. & J. Sloane. 
To keep them company, tall Colonial candlesticks of hand wrought iron have 
waits : . 
been skillfully adapted and reproduced as bridge lamps. t, And certainly 
it goes without mention that the astonishingly low price of each lamp is but 


another enlightening instance of our very fair markings of furniture and 


rugs and ‘carpets and draperies. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
575 Fitth Avenue at 47th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Fiorina 
THE EMPIRE 
OF SUNSHINE 


(A Soliloquy) 

“The same kindly sun now 
bidding me good-night after 
bathing this glorious Florida in 
Palm Sifted Sunlight all day 
gave me chilly greetings through 
icy clouds yesterday morning as 
Lleft New York ... This is the 
Empire of Sunshine! 

“From frigid Manhattan to 
tropical Florida in 24 hours... 
A miracle and on a marvelous 
train . . . Gulf Coast Limited.” 
Gulf Coast Limited Leaves Penna. 
Station daily at 9:15 A.M; Arrives 
Jacksonville 9:15 A.M., St. Peters- 
burg 4:45 P.M., Tampa 3:45 P.M., 
Sebring 4:50 P.M., Sarasota 7:15 
P.M., Fort Myers 7:35 P.M. ‘‘One 


Night Out.” 7 additional fast daily 
Florida trains. 


Mr. B. F. FULLER, G.E.P. A. 
1246 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Lack. 7080 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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HOCKEY 


Galloping Callighen— 
Spot Shots — Lots of 
Blackhawks — A Hint 
for Mr. Fogg 


HEN Taffy Abel broke his 
wrist the first night of the 
season, Coach 


Patrick found Leo 

Bourbault. W he n Bill 

Bourbault broke his oa 
nose the other night Coo 
Patrick sent a_ short- 

legged, _fast-skating “ 

defence man named 

Callighen to play be- 

JAAN PULL 


side Ching Johnson. 
Ten seconds after the 
whistle started the Rangers against 
Pittsburgh, Callighen got the puck and 
went past five mustard sweaters to 
slam it against the knee-pads of Goal- 
guard Worters. 

It is lucky for Pittsburgh that 
Worters is the best goalie in the Na- 
tional Hockey League. In some games 
he makes twice as many saves as the 
opposing guard. His team-mates— 
but nobody knows what is the matter 
with Pittsburgh. They have plenty of 
individual stars, Milks, Darragh, Red 
McCurry. They are fast; in the first 
period they played all round the 
Rangers. The fact remains that they 
don’t win games. They haven’t won 
this year. As I write this they are 
at the bottom of the league, with 
eight defeats and three ties. 


OOD moments in the week’s 
hockey—Bun Cook shooting the 
puck from the blue line to clip the cap 












from the head of Happy Holmes, De- 


troit goal-guard, without mussing his 


hair. . . . Red Green coming up be- 
hind gray-haired Irvin of the Black- 
hawks in an_ offside intermission, 
quietly springing his knee, then look- 
ing around with an air of surprise, 
like a schoolboy caught eating in study 
hall. (Who could have tripped his 
pal Irvin?) . . . Miller (who called 
him “Red-light”?) stopping an im- 
possible shot of Trappe’s in the sec- 
ond period of the Americans-Chicago 


. . Goalie Gardiner of Chi- 


game. . 

cago pressing the puck against the ice 
with his stomach while Fraser and 
Wentworth fell on his back... . 


Ching Johnson appearing .from no- 
where in front of the Pittsburgh goal 
to take a pass and make the first score 
for the Rangers. . . . : A peanut ven- 
der making six people in a promenad« 
box stand up while he looked among 
their feet for a dime someone had 
thrown him from the tier above. . . 

Miller taking off his gloves to feel 
for a shot Arbour of Chicago had 
sent down his leg... . . A wisecrack- 
er, when Referee O’Leary had blown 
his whistle for the ninetieth time in 
one period, yelling “Who called that 
guy a piccolo player?” . . . Leo Reise 
taking the puck down. .. . Joe Moore, 


Lionel Conacher 





the speed skater, in an exhibition race 
after the game. 


HEN the Chicago squad came 

out on the ice for the game 
which they lost to the Americans it 
looked as if St. Paul’s school or the 
Harvard freshmen had come to town. 
The Blackhawks travel with a squad 
as big as a college’s—sixteen players, 
though they are not allowed to use 
more than twelve in any one game. 
Another peculiar thing about this team 
is that most of the squad are forwards 
—Marvin, Trappe, Gardiner, and 
Graham are the only defence players. 
Last year Chicago scored more goals 
than any other team in the league— 
115—and had about 112 scored 
against them. ‘They miss Babe Dye, 
who broke his leg in practice, but they 
have lanky, gray-haired Irvin, the 
most accurate shooter in hockey. In 
the Toronto arena there is an old bell 
used for gonging the periods and hung 
in plain sight over the balcony. Once 
in practice the players of the Toronto 
team, for which Irvin was piaying 
then, started a competition to see who 
could hit the bell from the ice. Irvin 
rang it in one shot. 


N tables arranged in the form of 
sideboards around a miniature 
rink, the hockey writers dined at the 





J. Cooper Smeaton 


Hotel Roosevelt and after dinner Mr. 
E. Clinton Fogg gave Tex Rickard a 
cup he had offered to the local team 
that was penalized least last season. 
Giving dinners to hockey writers is a 








THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 27 


ANTON BRUEHL 


$e “This strange creature is beginning to 
make me nervous!” g “Can it be that he 
has bloodthirsty designs on our lives?” si 
“Ridiculous! He merely wants to get a closer 


view of our Fabric Group suits.” 


May Fabric Group Suits make 1928 a brighter and bet- 
ter year for New Yorker readers. $35, $40 and $45 at 
Weber afd Heilbroner stores. 
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January 7 
15 days — $200 up 





OIN THIS BAND OF 


OME— join the jolly pirates cruising 
through the West Indies on the luxurious 
S. S. Rewiance. Store up a heap of treasure in 


S.S. REWANCE the form of sunshine, health and happiness. 


Sails from New York ona 


Ports of romance and adventure. Verdant 
islands set in sapphire seas. Remnants of old- 
world civilization against a background of 
tropical splendor—radiant, vivid, enchanting. 


Later “Pleasure Pirate” Cruises 


Jan. 25 Feb. 25 Mar. 28 
27 days-$300up 27 days-$300 up 16 days-$200 up 


‘Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages’’ Booklet onrequest 


s * 
Hamburg-American Line 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 


28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal, Winnipeg 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


PLEASURE PIRATES / 
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fine idea, and clean play is a fine idea, 
but I wish Mr. Fogg or somebody else 
would put up a trophy to go to the 
referee who blows his whistle least 
often during a single game. No one 
denies that when players get sore they 
have to be coerced, but there are many 
times when technical rulings on plays 
that may or may not be offside, and 
penalties handed out for body-checks 
that had nothing the matter with them 
except that they were hard, can slow 
up a game until it is spoiled. Hockey 
sometimes suffers from too much 
refereeing. —N. B., Jr. 





UPON DUE 
CONSIDERATION 


I do not care for Mrs. Dane, 

She wears a hoopskirt on her brain; 
She’s never borne a naked thought 
Which has not instantly been caught 
And dressed in ruffed pantalettes 
To prove how Mrs. Dane coquets. 


And then there is Sir Alfred Tanch, 

A twig who calls himself a branch 

Of some great name to which The 
Crown 

For centuries has handed down 

A dusty knighthood. Alfred’s face 

Seems always awfully out of place. 


I’ve seen the soul of Mrs. Slade 
Escape her body and parade 
Around the room, It’s very small; 
It can’t be difficult at all 

To nag and bully that small spark 
And leave it crying in the dark. 


And yet I’m fond of Mrs, Sykes 

Who brings the laundry ‘Tuesday 
nights; 

She has a neat, ungarnished way 

Of asking for her rightful pay. 

Her husband beats her—yet who 
knows! 

She may retort with robust blows. 

—PATIENCE EDEN 


VICE-PRESIDENT WANTED. There is a 
company a few miles out of New York 
which leads the world in its line of busi- 
ness. A man is needed to take charge of 
all its marketing activities. For a year, 
perhaps, he will have to busy himself in 
studying, and in earning the right to 
leadership over the able junior executives 
who are now at the head of the sales 
force. During this learning and earning 
probation he will have to be content with 
a salary of $20,000 to $25,000 a year.— 
The Times. 


Miserable wretch. 
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She wears her race 
With a flame of pride 
Like a scarlet rose 
Upon her side. 


With step as light 

As her brittle glance 
She teaches white folk 
How to dance. 


A slim brown gir! 
With a heart of flame 
Will never admit 
She feels it shame 


To be dark of skin 
With ink-black hair, 
Nor wish she were 

As the white folk there. 


To be bright as money 
And fair as cream 

Is a wishful thought 

For a brown girl’s dream. 


There’s little hope 
And little rest 
For the girl with the rose 
Upon her breast. 
—FraANcEs PARK 


THE PRINCETON CLUBMAN, 
THE DAISY CHAIN GIRL, AND THE 
LONG EMPTY DAYS IN BROOKLYN 

[Adv. in Brooklyn Life] 

The Richard Fitches were a bit dis- 
couraged. Not that Mrs. Fitch would 
admit it for a moment; but he knew, 
as well as she, that socially they were 
perilously near a “flop.” 

Not that either of the young people 
lacked attraction, or failed to make 
friends readily; Dick had been sought 
by three clubs at Princeton, Priscilla had 
been judged the most beautiful in the 
Vassar daisy chain. Something must be 
the matter with the place, that so few 
sought them there. To make up a dinner 
party seemed mighty near impossible. 

Then came the lesson. A visit to a 
little art and gift shop which Dick had 
spied on Lafayette Avenue introduced 
some of the really startling effects—vases 
of rare design, fireside matches, these are 
but samples of what draws friends again 
ind again to see if something new has 
been added to the decorative plan. And 
today the home of Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
Fitch is not awfully far from the most 
rowded in Brooklyn at tea time. 


Well, approximately how many 
locks? 

. 
Hoesen, as William Bradford, died 


remarkably well with his bass solo— 
Local paper. 


And how can man die better? 
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NEWPORT, R. I. 


REVELATIONS 
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JEWELRY 


reveals the mind and taste 
of its wearer. 
Upatt & Batiou jewelry 
reports favorably on 


the character of its 


possessor ; 





Usall ¢ Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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. JED HARRIS PRODUCTIONS | 

Th., W. 42 St. Evs. 8:30. Mats 

SELWYN New Year’s Day, W Wed. & Sat. 
Seats Now. Mats. Friday and Saturday 


“The 


ROYAL FAMILY” 


A New Comedy 
By GEORGE S. KAUFMAN & EDNA FERBER 


HELEN HAYES 
w“COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott & Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S2" 3% 


Mats. This Week—New Year’s Day, Wed. & Sat. 


“BROADWAY” 


World Famous Drama of the Cabarets 
By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 
THEATRE, W. 44tl 
BROADHURST Street. Evenings 8:30 


Mats. This Week—New Year’s Day, Wed. & Sat. 











—————<—= The Theatre Guild presents 


PORGY 


*  Thea., W. 42. Evs. 8:40. 
Republic Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:20. 





Theatre Guild Acting Co. in 
Bernard Shaw’s Comedy 


i DOCTOR'S 
EF DILEMMA 


Tt 52 2 
GUILD i hows = fet, 


2:20. 
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A balanced program of cinema 
art and divertissements. Men- 
tal recreation and physical com- 


fort in the world’s largest and 
most beautiful theatre. A Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a Gor- 
geous Ballet. 
Sunday Symphony Concerts will 
be resumed on January 8th. 























THEATRE, West 48th St. 


Cc Oo R T Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


ROSALIE STEWART presents 


JUDITH ANDERSON 


BEHOLD : BRIDEGROOM 


By GEORGE KELLY 

















WINTHROP AMES presents his 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA CO. 
Wed, Mit, tan. 4“PIRATES of PENZANCE” 


Fri. Eve., Jan. 6 - 

M Mat., Jan. 2 66 

Wed. irae io 3 MIKADO 

Sat. Eve., Jan. 7 és ” 

Tues. Nat., Jan. 3 IOLANTHE 

Thurs. Ngt., Jan. 5 

ROYALE W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30 

Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:15 

and 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


/ ESCAPE 


with 
LESLIE HOWARD 


y. 45 St. s 8:40 
BOOTH ste. Wed & Sat 2:40 








MUSIC BOX | iikts* wep! ana sat’ 


ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 


MADGE KENNEDY 
in “PARIS BOUND” 


A New Comedy by PHILIP BARRY 





Dee. 31 and J : 
GILBERT in’ “Man. Wome 





on; Jan. 5, “LOVE- 
LORN” with Sally O'Neil; 
Jan. 7, 9: LON CHANEY 
in tention After Midnight.”’ 





























G A _ L Thea., 54th St. W. of 4 ~4 
Evs. 8:20. Mats. Wed. 
POPULAR PRICES—75e to $2.50 


IRISH PLAYERS 


in SEAN O’CASEY’S 


“JUNO and the PAYCOCK” 








- Am amazing screen 
and stage program 


with CAPITOL STAGE rae every week 


TER HAL GIR 
INGIN etek a 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
and 


GREAT NAME ATTRACTIONS 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Fictures 
Home of Major Edward Bowes and His Capitol 
Family, Broadcasting Every Sunday Evening. 























“Blithely blood-curdling.”—Herald Tribune. 


FULTON 
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PLYMOUTH 23 i." 2%.00% 


Holiday Matinee Monday, Jan. ; 


“|| Burlesque 


A Comedy by George Manker 
Watters and Arthur Hopkins 


THEATRE 


P LAZ A Madison Ave. at 59th St. 


Direction Leo Brecher 


Saturday, Dec. 3i—MARY ASTOR and GILBERT 
ROLAND in “ROSE OF THE GOLDEN WEST.” 
Sunday and Monday, Jan. | and 2—‘‘THE WISE 


and y, ° 
SISTIBLE LOVER! with Lois Moran and Norman 
Kerry. Thursday and Friday, Jan. 5 and 6—MARIE 
PREVOST and HARRISON FORD in ‘‘The Girl in 
the Puliman’’ and PAULINE FREDERICK in 
“THE NEST.” 














VANDERBILT fiir stats. Wed. & Sat 
Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews Present 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SUPREME 
MARK TWAIN'S 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 











Extra Matinee Monday, January 2 


CHANIN 46th ST. THEATRE 
Evenings at 8:25. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:25 
38G00D NEWS! 

SO tSeNT 
“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” 
—Charles Brackett in The New Yorker. 
with GEORGE OLSEN AND HIS MUSIC 


Extra Matinee Monday, January 2 











POP. MAT. DAILY 2:45 


50c-75c-$1.10 


AL, JIOLSON 
The JAZZ SINGER 


ith VITAPHONE 


WARNER THEATRE 2"4,2¢ 


o. REOPENING AT Ray ; 
on HEATRE 
’ COH HAN rootret ys 43rd Street 


MONDAY, JANI 
CROSBY GAIGE Presents 


NIGHTSTICK 


“A Taut and Tingling Crook Play.” 
N. Y. World. 

















gare, APOLLO gic "i 82 
GEORGE WHITE ”«., 
ED (s%-) WYNN 


» MANHATTAN MARY 
with GEORGE WHITE (himself) 


Theatre, W. of B’way. Eves. 8:40 
49th ST. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:40 


FAY BAINTER 


in Noel Coward’s comedy 


FALLEN ANGELS 
wits ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

















Thea., 6 ye. & St. 
Z I EGFELD MATS, THURS, and SAT. 


SHOW BOAT 


The All-American Musical Comedy 
Music by JEROME KERN 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 


with a distinguished cast of American players 
and 150 GLORIFIED GIRLS 














GILBERT MILLER presents 


Max Reinhardt’ s 


Season 
AT THEATRE 
tis CENTURY ati & sat 
SEE DAILY PAPERS for CURRENT PLAY 
Evenings $5 to $1. Matinees $3.50 to $1. 











NATIONAL Pistia" Bs 
a. Eh. onan Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller with 
REX CHERRYMAN 


Extra Matinee Monday, January 2 
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A Different New Year’s Eve 


Will Be Celebrated in New York’s 
Latest After Theatre Rendezvous 


Ambassadeurs 
146 West 57th Street 


Presenting 


Lew Leslie’s Plantation 
Orchestra. A company 
of twenty colored artists 


in a unique and distinc- 


Se A ee a - —— i ae 
\<— >))— >< >) S01 _>000<>000 000 


tive form of entertain- 
ment. Originated by Mr. 
Leslie on the continent. 


Direct from their sensa- 


i >) > —>/) (\f 


tional success at The 

Ambassadeurs, Paris. 
Reservations now for 

New Year’s Eve celebra- 


tion. 


1)0<— >900<—_> 0000 > > SI 
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INTERFERENCE 


“Furnishes a delightful evening in the 
theatre.” 


—Alexander Woollcott, World 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Another Year 1s Washed 
Away — Forty Good 
Films — and Six That 
Don’t Amount to Much 


H ERE we are 
with another 
: year and an incred- 
ible number of mo- 
vies behind us. 
Roughly speaking, 
I find that about 
three hundred films 
have been reviewed in this column and 
that of those three hundred about for- 
ty can be classed as entertainment. The 
remaining two hundred and sixty can 
be put on a scow and dropped off San- 
dy Hook. I am surprised to find as 
many as forty good pictures on the 
list even by stretching a point or two. 
Let’s analyze them. 

It is odd to note how little the best 
rely on their plots. Acting, use of the 
camera, or lighting and staging are 
what made them good. Some suc- 
ceed in spite of their story, such as 
“Wings” or, more notably, “Metrop- 
olis.” Style is way ahead of material 
and getting further ahead all the time. 
All the advances the movies have made 
have been pictorial and not mental. 
The common  people—the Great 
American Moron that the movie mak- 
ers keep harping on so frequently— 
will go to the five-and-ten and buy 
cheap pictures and hang them on the 
walls of their little homes. You know, 
of course, the prints to which I re- 
fer: poorly reproduced, horribly col- 
ored, and usually with a weepy sub- 
ject. Now consider these same folk 
going to their neighborhood movie 
house and looking happily at pictures 
that occasionally reach high art and 
very often reach just plain good taste 
and beauty. This without the salve 
of color, and sometimes with the ir- 
regularity of modern, or futuristic, 
art. These same people, when they 
read, read the story that Zane Grey has 
been writing for so many years, or 
Harold Bell Wright, or True Con- 
fessions, or a host of similar tales. If 
the motion picture can make them 
backslide on their artistic tastes, may- 
be they will do the same with their 
literary taste. The moguls say “no,” 
but then how do they know? How 
many first-rate examples have they 
given their public to sample? I say, 
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oh, cinemanians,” said the clever 
cinema customer as he contemplated 
the 1927 array of moist shows at certain 
film emporiums,”’ and ring up one for 
that new, modern entertainment as 
purveyed 


by the paramount 

















where 


chester conklin as 
the country sucker 
and w. c. fields as the 
city slicker mingle, 
mix and otherwise 
cavort in “‘two flam- 
ing youths,”’ a para- 
mount picture in 
which the sucker 
bites back. 





and 


the new year is well welcomed 
by a mad and merry stage 
show in which lou kosloff and 
the paramount stage band 
take no little part. 


and 

the jesse crawford organ con- 
cert is quite as pleasing in 
1928 as recently in 1927, and 
so is the rest of the program. 





**just before the battle, mother”’ is positively 
not sung by all new yorkers on their way to 
the paramount. for those who know, drop in at 
noon or from four to seven or after nine in the 
evening, when there are plenty of seats, and all 
is serene. 


by the rivoli— sw 
united artists | 


where 


by arrangement 
with samuel gold- 
wyn, gilda gray ap- 
pears in person, 
dancing and also on 
the screen in “the 
devil dancer,’’; a 
united artists pic- 
ture 








where 


norma talmadge 
gives an unusually 
charming interpre- 
tation in “‘the dove”’ 
a united artists pic- 
ture very mexican. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 





























A growing demand 
for finer residen- 
tial structures is set- 


ting an exacting 
standard for builders. 


Buildings reflecting 
finished craftsman- 
shiparetheresultonly 
of long experience. 


More than a quarter 
century of planning, 
building and manag- 
ing is reflected in 
Tishman-built apart- 


ment homes. 
May we send you our 


brochure 

















to mek 


872 madison ave 


Between 71st and 72nd Streets 


CVI 


UNUSUAL GIFTS, 
FURNISHINGS AND 


. OBJETS D’ART a 
























cee iE yah ae eeea ie 
Overlooks beautiful Tampa Bay. “=m 
New and fireproof. Each room ’ 
with private bath. Accommoda- ¥ 
tions for 700. The best in service 
and Cuisine that money can pro- 
duce. Every recreational feature. 
Write for Booklet 
Clement E.Kennedy, ManagingDirector 
. OPENS 
; etersburg Jlorida jsaNuARyY 
StP FIRST 


“THE SUNSHINE CITY’ 





brazenly, none in which a good plot 
was well produced. There have been 
a trifling few of good plots. I do not 
consider the failure of “Sunrise” 
proves anything. “Sunrise” is tinsel. 

The intention was to go on in de- 
tail about the forty, but there isn’t 
space, so let’s be brief and unexplained. 
With the possible exception of “Stark 
Love,” none of them deserve to live. 
When a worth-while movie is made 
they will all seem as silly as they fun- 
damentally are. “Stark Love” I ex- 
cept on its historical value. All but 
“The Blood Ship” were made by big 
producers. Only four were made 
abroad. 


OW we might as well wish the 

infant industry a less Sappy New 
Year. I hope Santa Claus did right 
by the cinema and brought at least 
three new Indian Love Lyrics, a vil- 
lain who will get his woman, audiences 
that will clamber less brutally over 
hard-working movie reviewers, more 
burlesque acrobats, two facts of life to 
be used in every other picture, and 
a new scowl for Milton Sills. 


AST week we had “The Lone 
Eagle” at the Colony, an air- 
plane picture with a lot of double ex- 
posure in the air scenes. One of the 
scenes was run at three different points 
in the story, so somebody must have 
thought it was pretty good. 

The Capitol had a trite bit about 
sacred and profane love called “The 
Lovelorn.” It was written by Bea- 
trice Fairfax. Between Miss Fairfax 
and the Madame Glyn, all secrets will 
soon be out. The big secret of “The 
Lovelorn” was that women never 
learn. 

Gilda Gray is now at the Rivoli in 
“The Devil Dancer.” It gets off to 
a good start and then goes completely 
to pieces. Don’t bother about it. 

“Serenade,” at the Paramount, is 
very light entertainment, due entirely 
to its acting and directing. The story 
creaks, 

“The Girl from Chicago,” at the 
Roxy, wasn’t so much and at the fin- 
ish had a gigantic battle in an apart- 
ment between police and crooks. The 
battle should have been staged in Mad- 
ison Square Garden where it would 
not have been so cramped. Myrna 
Loy was the heroine and she isn’t 
meant for that sort of thing. 

At the Strand, Dorothy Mackaill 
and Jack Mulhall appeared in a rou- 
tine affair called “Man Crazy.” You 
can pass it up. —O. C. 
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Cruise Tour, Including 


the MARDI GRAS 
at BUENOS AIRES 


You visit Rio de Janeiro, the world’s 
most beautiful city. 'ascinating days, 
sightseeing in “B.A.”—the Paris of 
South America. Excursions to world’s 
largest Coffee Plantations at Campi- 
nas. A delightful voyage of recrea- 
tion and entertainment, with stops at 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santos, 
Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, Trinidad, 
Barbados. 


S.S. VANDYCK 


Built for Tropical Voyaging 
JAN.21,1928 








Special Inclusive of 
60-Day Hotels and 
Conducted Sightseeing 
Cruise Tour Ashore 


LAMPORT & 
HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York or your local travel agent 
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READING AND WRITING 


Mrs. Post Enlarges on Etiquette 


MILY Post’s 
“Etiquette” 
is out again, this 
time in a new 
and an enlarged 
edition, and so 
the question of 
what to do with 
my evenings has 
been all fixed up 
for me. There 
will be an empty 
chair at the deal 
table at Tony’s, 
when the young- 
sters gather to 
discuss life, sex, literature, the drama, 
what is a gentleman, and whether or 
not to go on to Helen Morgan’s Club 
when the place closes; for I shall be at 
home among my book. I am going in 
for a course of study at the knee of 
Mrs. Post. Maybe, some time in the 
misty future, I shall be Asked Out, 
and I shall be ready. You won’t catch 
me being intentionally haughty to 
subordinates or refusing to be a pall- 
bearer for any reason except serious 
ill-health. I shall live down the old 
days, and with the help of Mrs. Post 
and God (always mention a lady’s 
name first) there will come a time 
when you will be perfectly safe in 
inviting me to your house, which 
should never be called a residence ex- 
cept in printing or engraving. 

It will not be a gruelling study, 
for the sprightliness of Mrs. Post’s 
style makes the text-book as fascinat- 
ing as it is instructive. Her characters, 
introduced for the sake of example, 
are called by no such unimaginative 
titles as Mrs. A., or Miss Z., or ‘Mr. 
X.; they are Mrs. Worldly, Mr. 
Bachelor, the Gildings, Mrs. Old- 
name, Mrs. Neighbor, Mrs. Stranger, 
Mrs. Kindhart, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Nono Better. This gives the work 
all the force and the application of a 
morality play. 

It is true that occasionally the au- 
thor’s invention plucks at the coverlet, 
and she can do no better by her brain- 
children than to name them Mr. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith. But it must bessaid, 
in fairness, that the Joneses and*the 
Smiths are the horrible examples, the 
confirmed pullers of social boners. 
l'hey deserve no more. They go about 
saying “Shake hands with Mr. Smith” 
or “I want to make you acquainted. 
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with Mrs. Smith” 
or “Will you 
permit me to re- 
call myself to 
your” or “Par- 
don me!” or 
“Permit me_ to 
assist you” or 
even “Pleased to 
meet you!” One 
pictures them as 
small people, 
darting about the 
outskirts of par- 
ties, fetching 
plates of salad 
and glasses of punch, applauding a lit- 
tle too enthusiastically at the end of a 
song, laughing a little too long at the 
point of an anecdote. If you could 
allow yourself any sympathy for such 
white trash, you might find something 
pathetic in their eagerness to please, 
their desperate readiness to be friendly. 
But one must, after all, draw that line 
somewhere, and Mr. Jones, no mat- 
ter how expensively he is dressed, al- 
ways gives the effect of being in his 
shirt-sleeves, while Mrs. Smith is so 
unmistakably the daughter of a hun- 
dred Elks. Let them be dismissed by 
scmebody’s phrase (I wish to heaven it 
were mine )—“the sort of people who 
buy their silver.” 

These people in Mrs. Post’s book 
live and breathe; as Heywood Broun 
once said of the characters in a play, 
“they have souls and elbows.” Take 
Mrs. Worldly, for instance, Mrs. 
Post’s heroine. The woman will live 
in American letters. I know of no 
character in the literature of the last 
quarter-century who is such a com- 
plete pain in the neck. 

See her at that moment when a 
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younger woman seeks to introduce her- | 


self. Says the young woman: “ ‘Aren’t 
you Mrs. Worldly?’ Mrs. Worldly, 
with rather freezing politeness, says 
‘Yes,’ and waits.” And the young 


woman, who is evidently a glutton for | 


punishment, neither lets her wait from 
then on nor replies, “Well, Mrs. 
Worldly, and how would you like a 
good sock in the nose, you old meat- 
axe?” Instead she flounders along 
with some cock-and-bull story about 
being a sister of Millicent Manners, 
at which Mrs. Worldly says, “I want 
very much to hear you sing some 
time,” which marks her peak of en- 
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BRILLIANTINE 


The ultimate touch to the per- 
fect coiffure, Charles of the Ritz 
Brilliantine sets the hair, lend- 
ing a soft natural sheen in- 
dispensable to the woman of 
meticulous grooming. Obtain- 
able at any of the eleven salons 
or from B. Altman & Co. 
For the convenience of those 


away from our salons, orders 

will be mailed upon request. 
Price $1.00 

Charles of the Ritz, Dept. N., 

| Ritz Carlton Hotel, Madison Ave. ’ 

and 46th Street, New York 
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Afternoon Tea Dances 
at 4; Dinner Dances at 
6; Supper Dances every 
Saturday at 9:30. 


A greater celebration 
than ever before — 


Another of the famous $10 dinners 
will be served. EDDIE DAVIS 
and his Hotel Lorraine Orchestra 
will furnish the music. Favors for 
the ladies. And a typical New 
Year’s Eve celebration such as has 
made the Lorraine Grill the most 

pular of all the better places in 
New York. 


RESERVATIONS 


—if there are any left when you 
read this, should be made through 
Mr. Cole, in the Grill. 
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SALE 








20% to 33%% 
Reductions 


Offering our regular stock of 
hand-tailored Clothing of Dis- 
tinction at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Ready-for-wear and Tailored- 
to-measure Suits, fashioned 
from selected imported and 
domestic woolens. 


Formerly $58, $65 and $75 


, Now 
349 , *55 & *65 
s forme 
$58and $65 Now $35 
Overcoats . . . warm Greatcoats, smart 
Towncoats ... precisely tailored and 
smartly cut .. . reductions—20% to 
334%. 


An excellent selection of haberdash- 
ery 20% to 3344 omg 





Banks he 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance $6" S4 . 














thusiasm throughout the entire book. 

See Mrs. Worldly, too, in her in- 
timate moments at home. “Mrs. 
Worldly seemingly pays no attention, 
but nothing escapes her. 
walk through a room without appear- 
ing to look either to the right or left, 
yet if the slightest detail is amiss, an 
ornament out of place, or there is one 
dull button on a footman’s livery, her 
house telephone is rung at once!” 
Or watch her on that awful night 
when she attends the dinner where 
everything goes wrong. “In removing 
the plates, ‘Delia, the assistant, takes 
them up by piling one on top of the 
other, clashing them together as she 
does so. You can feel Mrs. Worldly 
looking with almost hypnotized fasci- 
nation—as her attention might be 
drawn to a street accident against her 
will.” 

There is also the practical-joker side 
to Mrs. W. Thus does Mrs. Post tell 
us about that: “For example, Mrs. 
Worldly writes: 

“Dear Mrs. Neighbor: 

** “Will you and your husband dine 
with us very informally on Tuesday, 
the tenth, etc.’ 

“Whereupon, the Neighbors arrive, 
he in a dinner coat, she in her simplest 
evening dress, and find a dinner of 
fourteen people and every detail as 
formal as it is possible to make it... . 
In certain houses—such as the World- 
lys’ for instance—formality is inevi- 
table, no matter how informal may be 
her ‘will you dine informally’ inten- 
tion.” 

One of Mrs. Post’s minor charac- 
ters, a certain young Struthers, also 
stands sharply out of her pages. She 
has caught him perfectly in that scene 
which she entitles “Informal Visiting 
Often Arranged by Telephone” (and 
a darn good name for it, too). We 
find him at the moment when he is 
calling up Millicent Gilding, and say- 
ing, “‘Are you going to be in this 
afternoon?’ She says, ‘Yes, but not 
until a quarter of six.’ He says, ‘Fine, 
I'll come then.’ Or she says, ‘I’m so 
sorry, I’m playing bridge with Pauline 
—but I'll be in to-morrow!’ He says, 
‘All right, Pll come to-morrow.’” 
Who, ah, who among us does not 
know a young Struthers? 

As one delves deeper and deeper 
into “Etiquette,” disquieting thoughts 
come. That old Is-It-Worth-It Blues 
starts up again, softly, perhaps, but 
plainly. Those who have mastered eti- 
quette, who are entirely, impeccably 
right, would seem to arrive at a point 
of exquisite dullness. The letters and 
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Three 
Little 

Maids 
from School! 


ist LITTLE Malp: I’m going to . 

2ND LITTLE Map: I’m going to, too.. 

3RD LITTLE Malip: We're all going to 
paint the lovettest things at 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


Address Secretary @¢ Room 7013 








Instructors: 
Edmund Greacen George Pearse Ennis 
Wayman Adams Grant Reynard 
H. L. Hildebrandt H. R. Ballinger 
Sigurd Skou Beatrice D. Craig 
G. B. Bridgman Ezra Winter 
Henry B. Snell J. Scott Williams 
Arshele Gorky Georg Lober 
Charles Hinton Julius Goapery 
Pruett Carter Herbert Meyer 
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who know 
their Boston 


Select either of 
these two Hotels 
for their service, 
smooth as a Rolls; 
fine food, and locas 
tion in the heart of 
’ things that are in- 
teresting. 


L. C. PRIOR 
Pres. & Man. Director 


JheBRUNSWIC 














Beautiful. Balmy Bahamas 
Isles of Perpetual June 


HOTEL FORT MONTAGUE, NASSAU, N.P 
Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emerald Seas 
Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year 

















Of any pitt th 
and arranged as 
you desire 
Write or phone for details 


THE BOOKSHELVERS ah 
517-A East 139th St., N. Y. : 
Teleph : Mott Haven 5680 \ 
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THE NEW YORKER 


the conversations of the correct, as 
quoted by Mrs. Post, seem scarcely 
worth the striving for. The rules for 
the finding of topics of conversation 
fall damply on the spirit. “You talk 
of something you have been doing or 
thinking about—planting a garden, 
planning a journey, contemplating a 
journey, or similar safe topics. Not at 
all a bad plan is to ask advice: “We 
want to motor through the South. 
Do you know about the roads?’ Or, 
‘m thinking of buying a radio. 
Which make do you think is best?’ ” 

I may not dispute Mrs. Post. If 
she says that is the way you should 
talk, then, indubitably, that is the way 
you should talk. But though it be at 
the cost of that future social success 
[ am counting on, there is no force 
great enough ever to make me say, 
“[’m thinking of buying a radio.” 

It is restful, always, in a book of 
many rules—and “Etiquette” has six 
hundred and eighty-four pages of 
things you must and mustn’t do—to 
find something that can never touch 
you, some law that will never affect 
your ways. Once somebody gave me 
a book of French conversation; I 
looked through it, sick with horror at 
all I had to learn, But hope came to 
me, for on one page there flashed like 
a friendly smile one single sentence 
that I knew I should never need to 
study, one blessed group of words for 
which, though I lived to be eighty, I 
could find no possible use. That sen- 
tence was “I fear you have come too 
late to accompany me on your harp.” 

And in “Etiquette,” too, I had the 
sweetly restful moment of chancing 
on a law which I need not bother to 
memorize, let come no matter what. 
It is in that section called “The Retort 
Courteous to One You Have Forgot- 
ten,” although it took a deal of drag- 
ging to get it in under that head. “If,” 
it runs, “after being introduced to you, 
Mr. Jones” (of course, it would be 
Mr. Jones that would do it) “calls you 
by a wrong name, you let it pass, at 
first, but if he persists you may say: 
‘If you please, my name is Stimson.’ ” 

No, Mrs. Post; persistent though 
Mr. Smith be, I may not say, “If you 
please, my name is Stimson.” The 
most a lady may do is give him the 
wrong telephone number. 

—Constant READER 


MORE BOOKS 
‘T’ was not a particularly encourag- 
ing trio to greet the New Year. I 
‘an a bilious eye over “The Art of 
the American Indian,” by Paul Radin, 
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WHAT IT TAKES, TO MAKE A PARTY! 





HEREVER you see a loi 


of nice people having an absolutely wonderful time — 
which means whenever you find the younger crowd en- 
gaged in being themselves—you’re pretty certain to run 
into a whale of a lot of Fatima smokers. 


ATIMA 





Everything that makes a cigarette stay liked! 
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THE New YORKER, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 
™ 1 Year—$5.00 [] 2 Years—$7.00 


(PosTAGE: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
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when shopping ¢ 


; has every 
¢ Nerve A-tingle ¢ 


—project yourself into the 
restful peace of this unusual 
retreat. Waiters of the old 
school, suave and understand- 
ing as diplomats. Unmistak- 
ably, the service recalls memo- 
ries of days when leisurely 
dining betokened gentility... 
and the food! — supervised 
personally, every portion, by 
a French chef, cutting the sort 
of reputation that would bring 
him a chest full of medals 
in Paree .... Another thing: 
one dines here well out of ear 
shot of those at the next table. 


For an ideal rest, repast 
and reverie, choose 


HOTEL NEW WESTON 
RESTAURANT 


34 East 507TH STREET 


Between Park and Madison Avenues 





—has become the inevitable 


place at which to hold bridge 
parties, tea dances, luncheons, 
dinners, or suppers. 

In its new surroundings 
will continue to offer a com- 
plete service, distinctive 
every detail, at surprisingly 
modest expense. 

Estimates promptly on request 


One Sheridan Square 


for reservations call 











YOU ARE ATTRACTIVE 
WHATEVER YOUR FEATURES 
If you have a beautiful skin 
CREME SAPHES 
For the Face and Neck 
Almond and Cydonium Lotion 
For the Hands and Arms 


LARIMORE & CO. J. A. BAUER 
24 East 55th Street 733 Madison Ave. 


Saphes 
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armony is the essence of ex- 
quisite charm. Do not allow gage 
superfluous hair to be the care- ~ N& 
less, discordant note. » 
Electrolysis insures permanent, 
safe and painless removal. Ap- 
plied by a trained nurse who 
has physicians’ endorsements. 
Personal Service by Appoiniment 
Evening treatments arranged 


HELEN M. DUFF, R. N. 
29 West 49th St. Circle 1247 














Research Professor of Anthropology, 
Fisk University, and sometime lec- 
turer in ethnology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Sometimes he lectures, some- 
times he’s bloo-oo, sometimes an Injun 
is nice for you-oo. “Ah, maudlin, 
quite maudlin,” said the doctor; “too 
much Christmas [’m afraid, little 
lady.” So I changed my chant. Well, 
it seems there was two Indians walk- 
ing down the street and the little In- 
dian was not the big Indian’s father. 
Then my temperature went up a cou- 
ple of points and the nurse unclasped 
my nerveless hands from the book but 
not before I told her there was no 
vood Indian but a dead Indian and 
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Mr. Radin’s are deader than dormice. 


NDER tthe sharp stimulus of 

Merryle S. Rukeyser’s “Finan- 
cial Advice to a Young Man,” recov- 
ery was rapid. This is an amusing 
book, far and away the best of the Self 
Help works since Arnold Bennett’s 
short ukases on “‘Mental Efficiency” 
and “How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day.” Mr. Rukeyser ex- 
plodes any remaining faith in mem- 
ory or correspondence courses, pooh- 
poohs too much budgeting and ends up 
with a tempting chapter on invest- 
ments. 


OME people have found Allen 
Updegraff’s novel, “Whatever 
We Do,” an excellent substitute for a 
wild night out with the Americans 
of the Riviera. Personally, it gives me 
a terrific hang-over. I got none of the 
stimulation of a really good party and 
all of the headache and _ woolly- 
mouth feeling attendant thereon, But 
even this is a fairly powerful result 
from one harmless collection of print 
and paper. “Whatever We Do” is 
undeniably a book for discussion. I 
who dislike it must confess to reading 
the thing at a rush and being impressed 
by the atmosphere Mr. Updegraff has 
created out of very little. Almost all 
his characters are suffering from some 
ailment or other. The hero has T.B. 
and the leading female a tumor, while 
just everybody has a little delirium tre- 
mens in their home. I fell for Hen- 
ry-Oh, a Falstaffian fellow of some 
charm. But I like my dirt served with 
just a little more refinement and 
whether Mr. Updegraff writes a touch 
crudely or dully or whether it is the 
inherent prudishness which has been 
smartly reproved by several correspon- 
dents, I can only mildly refuse to re- 


peat a night out with the bunch. 
—N. H. 
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For 
DINNER 


and DANCE 








ONE ELEVEN EAST FIFTY SIXTH ST. 
(Just Off Park Avenue ) 
Telephone Plaza 8601 

New York 


HOTEL 
LANGTON 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Open All Year 
Paul E. Wells, Manager 


Ideally situated on hilltop. 
Affording 
island and sea. Ten minutes’ 
walk from Hamilton’s social 
center. All Free 
carriage service to Hamilton. 











glorious views of 


sports. 


FRESH WATER IN ALL ROOMS AND BATHS 




















RUSSIAN ART 
RESTAURANT 
181 2nd Ave. Stuyv. 0177 
LUNCHEON — TEA 
DINNER — SUPPER 
Entertainment — Dancing 


NO COVER CHARGE 
2B BB BRB BRB eBeees 








Learn toFly this Winter 


Instruction by Experienced 
Pilots... Waco Ships 


REYNOLDS AIRWAYS. Inc Hadley Airport, N. J 
Phone Dunetlen 696 P 
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THE NEW YORKER 


AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Uppermost in our mind are: 


A YANKEE PAassIONAL, by Samuel Ornitz 
(Bom & Liveright). <A strange tale 
wherein a New England mystic becomes 
involved with life and love in the New 
York of the nineties. 

DAYBREAK, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon 
& Schuster). Chance, love, and character 
the principal ingredients of another char- 
acteristic short novel. 

He VANGUARD, by Arnold Bennett (Do- 
ran). Mr. Bennett is amusing. It’s 
about a house-party on one of those 
super-yachts. 

kep Sky AT MorninG, by Margaret Ken- 
nedy (Doubleday, Page). English coun- 
try life among the highbrows. It may 
disappoint worshippers of “The Constant 
Nymph.” 

‘THe Waywarp Mav, by St. John Ervine 
(Macmillan). A Belfast lad runs away 
to sea. A lot about the sea and ships 
but not enough about Belfast. 

And we still recall with pleasure: 

THE Bripce oF SAN Luts Rey, by Thorn- 
ton Niven Wilder (4. & C. Boni). My 
HEART AND My FLesun, by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts (Viking). City oF 
Breap, by Alexander Neweroff (Doran). 
archy and mehitabel, by don marquis 
(doubleday, page). THE BULLFIGHTERS, 
by Henry de Montherlant (Dial). Tue 
Man Wuo Conguerep Deatu, by Franz 
Werfel (Simon & Schuster). Tue 
PLace CALLED Dacon, by Herbert Gor- 
man (Doran). Carry On, Jeeves, by P. 
G. Wodehouse (Doran). JALNA, by Mazo 
de la Roche (Little, Brown). Ricgut Orr 
rHE Map, by C. E, Montague (Double- 
day, Page). 


THE CRIME WAVE 


\ Mysterious DISAPPEARANCE, by Louis 
Tracy (Clode). In our opinion the best 
if the month, 


THe Crirrorp AFFAIR, by <A. Fielding 
(Knopf). Grade A plot, technique and 
entertainment. 

VivAntI, by Sidney Horler (Doran). A 
moderately good tale of adventures with 
the dope ring. 

THe Mosaic EArriNnG, by Columbia Boyer 
(ITenkle). The drug traffic again. 

SmMILeER BuNN, by Bertram Atkey (Dial). 
Excellent stories about an agreeable 
rogue. 

'ERFERENCE, by Roland Pertwee (ough- 

‘on Mifflin). It is better as a play. 
biinp Man, by Reginald Wright Kauff- 

man (Duffield). A super-tax on credulity. 


And we still remember: 

Tne Betramy TriaAt, by Frances Noyes 
'lart (Doubleday, Page). 26 Mystery 
Stories, Otp AND New, by 26 Authors 
(Appleton). THe Starver Hottow 
TRAGEDY, by Freeman Wills Croft (/Jar- 
cr). Tue Jury, by Eden Phillpotts 
Vacmillan). Tue Great DETECTIVE 
StToriEs, edited by Willard Huntington 
Wright (Scribner). REMINISCENCES OF 
\N Ex-Detective, by Francis Carlin 
(Doran). THe BARTENSTEIN MysTERY, 
by J. S. Fletcher (Dial). 


GENERAL 
Our immediate enthusiasms are: 


IOUETTE, by Emily Post, New and en- 
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Gordon Cocktail 


TO FOUR cocktail glasses of Gordon Water, add two 
cocktail glasses of Martini & Rossi Extra Dry Ver- 
mouth and an equal quantity of Italian—then add two 
tablespoonfuls of SUMORO ORANGE, Fill the shaker 
with crushed ice. Shake thoroughly and serve. 

SUMORO ORANGE is real orange juice — sweetened 
and concentrated, with a dash of lemon juice added. It 
is ready to serve instantly, whenever you want it. 


Don’t squeeze oranges—use SUMORO! 


25c the bottle from your dealer—order today 


Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 


INCORPORATED 
25 West 43rd St., New York 


SUMORO 
ORANGE 











| JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


HOTEL 
GEORGE @ WASHING TON 


Colonial Hospitality 
Radio in Every Room 


Rates: $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 


Setting new standards in policy, facilities 
and service. Rates posted in every room. 
Tub and shower, electric fan, steam heat, 
and circulating ice water in every room. 
Centrally located. Garage in same block. 
Write for booklet. 


ROBERT KLOEPPEL, OwnerR-MANAGER 
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TROUSSEAUX 


Hand-made Lingerie, 
Negligees, Pajamas, 
Handkerchiefs, Linens, 
Novelties. 
Monograming a Specialty, 
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I] East DDth gr Rt 


NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE — PLAZA 6136 








West 19°St-a ste 
Utere smart New Vorfers 
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LARRY SIRY’S ORCHESTRA 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for 
Weddings, Receptions 
and Private Parties 
1674 B’;WAY CIRCLE 7810 
Now Playing at Villa Venice 














PRINCESS 


HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Now Open 
Same Management 


Special Holiday Rates until Jan. 15 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 
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who would get away from “It All”... 


Yield to the Lure of Savannah ! 


7 whir of machinery... the blur of white walls... all the 
intensity of the modern metropolis is quickly forgotten in 
_the still, romantic magic of the Southland. 





Here on the Wilmington River —between Savannah and the 
sea—the new GENERAL OGLETHORPE Hotel beckons you from 
one enchantment to another. 


A day ...a night—and you are in another world! ... Against a back- 
ground of swaying palmetto trees and rippling waters, The GENERAL 
OGLETHORPE spreads before you its varied opportunities for diversion. 


Golf ona picturesque eighteen-hole course . . . tennis on fast clay courts 
. . . bathing in America’s largest open-air pool, directly in front of the 
hotel. Fine hunting within easy motor distance . . . attractive bridle 
paths . . . fishing off the hotel dock . . . motor boating and other aquatic 
sports. For cruising parties using the inland waterway between North 
and South, a yacht anchorage is provided at the hotel. 





A modern, fire-proof hostelry 
offering every laaoone of ap- 
pointments, service and enter- 
tainment ... 200 rooms with 
unrivalled views... American 
plan. — An unforgettable ad- 
venture awaits you in a para- 
dise of semi-tropical beauty. 


Write for rates and descriptive 
booklet. 


C The GENERAL 
OGLETHORPE 
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larged edition (Funk & Wagnails). 
Rules of conduct for every occasion in 
life except the important ones. 


| FINANCIAL ApbvICE TO A YOUNG MAN, by 


Merryle S. Rukeyser (Simon & Schus- 
ter). It’s Self Help, but it lambastes a 
few traditions, including budgets. 
3ISMARCK, by Emil Ludwig § (Little, 
Brown). A human portrait which shows 
the man in the round. 

Romantic Rascats, by Charles J. Finger 
(McBride). Fabulous tales about some 
real rogues out of the romantic past. 

MostLy Mississippi, by Harold Speakman 
(Dodd, Mead). Sketches of life on the 
Mississippi and in the towns along its 
banks. We are humbled by the amazing 
revelation on page 145 that that much 
abused character, the old lady from 
Dubuque, does read THE NEW YorRKER 
after all, and likes it! 

In tHE GOLDEN NINETIES, by Henry Col- 
lins Brown (Valentine’s Manual). More 
echoes from the mauve decade, with 
pleasant commentary and priceless illus- 
trations. 

CALAMITy JANE AND THE Lapy WILDcATs, 
by Duncan Aikman (//olt.) A gay and 
often disillusioning discourse concerning 
some of the women the pioneer mothers 
cut dead. 

THE Human Bopy, by Logan Clendening, 
M.D. (Knopf). An authoritative and 
forthright book which makes interesting 
reading of mankind’s second most popu- 
lar topic. 

BEETHOVEN: His SpiriItTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 
by J. W. N. Sullivan. (Knopf). Which 
attempts to show that Beethoven the 
man and Beethoven the composer were 
one and that his music was an expression 
of his personal vision of life. 

MopEs AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century, Vol. IV, by Dr. Oskar Fischel 
and Max von Boehn, with illustrations in 
black and color (Dutton). A fascinating 
piece of sartorial archeology, with such 
tidbits as what Mrs. Helen G spent 
on clothes in 1909 and the 110 hats of 
Countess Osten-Platen. Will we look as 
funny as all that in 1977? 

THE Soncs oF Paut Dresser: With an 
Introduction by His Brother, Theodore 
Dreiser (Boni & Liveright). Americana, 
words and music; “The Banks of the 
Wabash” with stereopticon slides. 





Less recent: 


LITERARY BLASPHEMIES, by Ernest Boyd 
(Harper). THe AFRICAN Saca, by Blaise 
Cendrars (Payson «> Clarke). H1GH- 
LIGHTS OF MANHATTAN, by Will Irwin, 
illustrated by E. H. Suydam (Century) 
Our Times: AMERICA FINDING HERSELF, 
by Mark Sullivan (Scribner). Morrow’s 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF Our Lorp, 
1928, edited by Burton Rascoe (Mor- 
row). THE AMERICAN SonGBAG, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). AMERICA, 
By Hendrik Van Loon (Boni & Live 
right). Puitosopuy, by Bertrand Russell 
(Nerton). Books AND Bippers, by A. S. 
W. Rosenbach ( Little, Brown). NoTHIN« 
3UT THE EartH, by Paul Morand (Me- 
Bride). COMMODORE VANDERBILT, by 
Arthur D. Howden Smith (McBride) 
“Boss” Tween, by Denis Tilden Lynch 
(Boni & Liveright). D. L. Moopy: A 
WorKER IN Sous, by Gamaliel Brad 
ford (Doran). Paces FroM My Lif, b) 
Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapine (Harper) 
Tuat Man Herne, by Lewis Brown 
(Macmillan). Grorce W. BeLLtows: His 
LitrHocraPpHS (Knopf). Werrp Som! 
More, My Lapy, by Sigmund Spaet! 
(Doubleday, Page). THEATRE, edited b; 
Edith J. R. Isaacs (Little, Brown) 
AppLes AND Maponnas, by C. J. Bulliet 
(Covici). 
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How’s your health? 


Financial health is second in 
importance only to physical 
health, Yet many a man who 
zealously guards himself against 


~ 


sickness 1S woefully careless of 
financial health. 


Read the column at the right. 
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Examine your 
financial health 


Men readily submit to physical examina- 
tion to assure themselves that their health 
is not being endangered through neglect 
Financial health is next in importance. 
Why neglect it? 


1. Have you asked your bank to check 
vour security holdings and to advise you as 
to their latest investment ratings and suit- 
ability to your needs; also have you asked 
vour bank, from a knowledge of your 
present holdings and circumstances, to 
recommend advantageous future invest- 
ments? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive the Lquitable | | 
Investment Memorandun > W hich a 
outlines a plan that will enable us intelli- 
gently to suggest from the present market 
those bonds offering distinct advantages 
to you. 


2. Has that portion of your income 
now devoted to insurance and investment 
created the largest possible estate with the 
greatest possible protection to your family 

If you are not sure, put a check 
in this square and you will receive | | 
our booklet, J/ave You Bought Your 
Family's Financial Freedom? It’s an en- 
tirely new plan for creating a large estate, 
combining the protective benefits of insur- 
ance, trust and investment service. 


3. Have vou protected your estate by 
making a will and appointing a trust 
company executor-trustee? 


and you will receive a copy of the 
Equitable Will Memorandum and 

our booklet, //ow to Protect Your L 

a nd Your Fan ily, The Will Mem randum 
is a simple form which, when filled out, 
will give your lawyer the information he 
needs in drawing your will. 


If not, put a check in this square [ 7 


4. Have you arranged to have your 
bank assume responsibility for the prompt 
collection of interest on bonds, prompt 
collection and reinvestment of matured 
principal and in other ways insure you 
against possible losses through personal 
neglect? 

If not, put a check in this square 
and you will receive our booklet | 
explaining the advantages of The —— 
Safe Keeping Account. For a negligible 
charge you may avoid the burden of detail 
and risk of serious losses. This is a particu- 
larly popular service with travelers. 
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Hamilton Ceiba “By Moonlight 












The Bermudas are 
Treasure Islands, 
where famous pirates 
and privateers buried 
their loot, and where 
the modern voyager 
finds the real treas- 
ures of health, rest 
and recreation. 





Mow find the foot of your rainbow in 
Bermuda, where Nature has mixed her 
colours lavishly. The sub-tropical sky of 
deepest blue is reflected in a multi-coloured 
crystal sea, where beaches of pink sand en- 
circle éreen-cedared islands. White coral 
roads, sorgeously bordered with exotic 
flowers, wind past quaint colorful homes 
and vast fields of Bermuda lilies. Caves 
of scintillating radiance, and submarine 
gardens revealing chameleon-like fish and 
sea plants, complete a picture of unbeliev- 


able beauty, unrivalled in all the world. 


Booklet from The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 26 Broadway, New York; Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street, New York: any travel bureau, or 
The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 250 Park Avenue, N.Y. (A Department of the Bermuda Government, which has authorized the publication of this advertisement) 
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